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THE CHICKENS ARE HARD WORKERS—GIVE THEM A CHANCE TO HELP PAY THE BILLS 





MAKE EVERY MONTH PAY ITS WAY 


Taxes are due; notes long past due; store accounts yet un- 

paid; money is needed to keep the farm operations going. 
We need some sixty and ninety-day cash crops. We can’t afford 
to stake everything on cotton, tobacco, and peanuts. The harvest is 
too far off. 

Our progressive farmers are figuring it this way: so far 
as possible there will be some crop ripening on. our farms 
every month. Soon oats and Irish potatoes will come in. They may 
not sell for much, but every little helps, and they help feed the 
family and the livestock. We are planting a little more of every- 
thing in the garden than we need, and when we go to town, a peck 
of beans or a basket of tomatoes may pay for what we have to buy. 

We'll have an acre of watermelons, That’ll be too many for us 
and the neighbors, but we can sell some in town. We expect to 
plant a good many sweet potatoes. We will start selling some in 


Tt is the year when every month should pay its own expenses. 


August, and have a few hundred bushels left to cure for spring 
market. The culls make good hog feed. We are enlarging our sor- 
ghum patches to make a few extra barrels of syrup to sell. 

We will have several acres in soy beans and some cowpeas. 
The few bushels of seed we save will be worth something, and we 
need the hay. We will codperate with neighbors in making and 
baling hay and sell enough to supply our local market. We will 
grow a pretty good patch of peanuts. If we can’t sell them, they 
are good hog feed. 

Of course, we will have a little more corn than last year and a 
whole lot less cotton and tobacco. But the main dependence on our 
farms are the little bunches of seven or eight cows and the cream 
checks every month from them. That and the eggs and chickens 
we sell, and a few extra pigs will just about clean up our debts 
from last year and give us an even start by fall. We won’t fare so 
badly, and we’ll be on the road to making money next year. 


A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 3 


$1 a Year; 5c a Copy 
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Terma, 
$7.50 Month 
Louis XV Period. Mahogany, Walnut or 
Fumed Oak. Gold Plated M: 
Height, 48 inches; width, 2314 inches; 
depth, 2334 inches. Weight, about 120 lbs, 





A 
$4.00 moren 
Quarter Sawed Fumed Oak (Dull! Finish) 
Height, 42'4 inches; width, 18%; incheg 
depth, 2014 inches. Weight, about 70 lbs, 


Model N 


Price, 


$210.00 


etal Parts. 


apo 





Model} 





Terms, 





- Model Cc 
Terms, 


A 
$3.00 Month 
Mahogany or Golden Oak. 

Height, 14 inches; width, 17 in.; depth, 
0'4 in. Weight, about 40 Ibs. 
——< am 


Price, 


$55.00 


Silvertone and mai 


(Concert Band.) 
(Fox 


Missouri Waltz. 
arktown Strutters’ Baill. 
Band. 3 
Hart and Shaw, tenor and 


trot.) 
Smiles. 
baritone duet. 

Chas. Hart, tenor. 














5012 Tears o ove. 
Till We Meet Again. Hart and 
James, tenor duet. 
5013 That Wonderful Mother of Mine. 
enry Burr, tenor. 
Mickey. Henry Burr, tenor. 
ow "Ya Gonna Keep ’Em Down 
on the Farm? Byron G. Harlan, 
tenor. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. (Sacred.) 
Elliot Shaw, baritone. 
5016 Where Is My Wandering Boy To- 
night? (Sacred.) Henry Burr, 
tenor. 


joa 
5014 





L} 


| 5019 


I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles. 
pert and Shaw, tenor and baritone 
duet. 

When You Look in the Heart of a 

Rose. Lewis James, tenor. 








| Cl Cohen on the Telephone. 


Herd Girl’s Dream, (Piano, violin, 
t 


ute. 
A Perfect Day. (Piano, violin, flute.) 
Both by Viennese Trio. 
Humoreske. (Dvorak.) 
Melody in F. (Rubinstein.) 
Violin solos by Eugene Du Bois. 
Harry 








arks. 
Backyard Conversation Between 
i Washer- 


wo Jealous Iris 
women. J. T. Kelly 
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in advance. Play 
anywhere else. 


quality. 


cost you a cent. 


with even speed. 


Wonderfully 


instruments. A tone 
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5024 


at once. 


J Pay Nothing 


Watil Aftex 


Days Trial 


Just mail the coupon below, checking~the phono- 
graph and records you desire. 
outfit for thirty days’ trial—you needn’t pay a penny 


please while it is in your home. 
ship, cabinet and finish, and satisfy yourself thoroughly 

that you cannot get a better phonograph or a lower price 
At the end of the trial, you can send us 
the first small monthly payment and pay us each month 
in installments that you will never miss. 
ment terms you can afford a phonograph of the very highest 


If, after the thirty days’ trial, you are not fully satisfied 
| with your Silvertone, and if 
to keep it, we will take it back and the trial will not have 


Handsome Cabinet Designs 


amples of the cabinetmakers’ art, designed by artists who are authori- 
ties on period furniture. 
fine grain effects, are used exclusively. 
tone is perfection itself. 
It is easily wound and possesses ample power. 


velously sensitive, and with a vibration-proof tone arm and scien- 
tifically correct amplifying chamber combines to give a remarkably | 
true reproduction of the voices of the greatest singersandall musical | 


The Silvertone plays all disc records. 


Money Back Guarantee 


Silvertone—the phonograph with a lifelong guarantee. 
guarantee to save you money if you buy a Silvertone. 
antee that the tone is all you can ask and is equal in volume and | 
clearness to any other phonograph. We guarentee to satisfy you 
absolutely, and we wili make good this guarantee by returning 


your money at any time if for any reason you are dissatisfied. Adam 
3 The Silvertone is built Mahos- 
Our Price Is Lower 7s, Silvertone is built [ any, Wai- 
principles that characterize the finest standard phonographs, and Som 
it is the equal of any other phonograph on the rnarket, regardless Fumed 
of make or price. You can prove this to vour own satisfaction | Noiche, 
during the thirty days’ trial. Our price is lower because it is | 344, ind 
based on factory cost. We sell direct from manufacturer to you. | Yous ‘int f 
You save from 25 per cent to 50 per cent by buying a Silvertone. |] gepth. | 2 
Make this thirty days’ trial at our expense and prove this to your Weigh ts 
own satisfaction. The coupon below brings your phonograph \ 200th. 


Mail it today. 





We will ship you the 


the phonograph as much as you 
Examine its workman- 





Terms, 


$6.00 Month 












On our easy pay-= 


for any reason you do not wish 





All Silvertones are 
beautiful ex- 


Carefully selected woods, chosen for their 
Mechanically, too, the Silver- 
Every Silvertone motor runs quietly and 





The Silvertone re- 
producer is mara, 


Clear Tone 


. 





modulator regulates the volume of scund. tovit 
i] *sie* || Model H 
| hogany Terms, 


You are perfectly 
safe in buying a 
We | 
We guar- | 


j Walnut. $5.0 Menth 


sen: 














Records 


Uncle Josh and the Honey Bees. 
Uncle Josh and the Soldier. 
Both by Cal Stewart. 





Sweet Hawaiian Moonlight. 
Kohala March, 
Both by Toots Paka Troupe. 





Beautiful Ohio. 
Till We Meet Again. 
Both by Toots Paka Troupe. 





5036 


Dardanella. (Fox trot.) 
My Isle of Golden Dreams. (Waltz.) 
Both by Orlando's Dance Orchestra 





5037 


The Vamp. (Fox trot.) 
Tell Me. (Fox trot.) Green’s Nov- 
elty Dance Orchestra. 





5041 


Silver Threads Among the Gold. 
Harry McClaskey, tenor. 
he Rosary. Henry Burr, tenor. _ 





5046 


Rose of Washington Square. (Fox 
trot.) 

Venetian Moon. (Fox trot.) 

Both by Orlando’s Dancé Orchestra 





5048 


I Love a Lassie. 
It’s Nice to Get Up in the Morning. 
Both by David Duggin, Scotch tenor. 





Avalon. 
Japanese Sandman. Both fox trots, 





5058 by Yerkes’ Dance Orchestra. 
Whispering. (Foxtrot.) Orlando's 
ance Orchestra. 
5059 That Naughty Waltz. Yerkes’ 


Dance Orchestra. 


Sears,Roebuckand Co. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Dallas, Seattle 


69c Silvertone Psbls_ Dis 
Check below the records you want shipped with your 


this entire coupon to Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., at our nearest store, 





Terms, 






Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago - Philadelphia - Dallas - Seattle. 


(Mail to our nearest store.) Date. 1921 
You may ship me the Silvertone phonograph ard records which I have 
marked with an (X), without any obligation on my part to buy unless I am 


T7P69A 
perfectly satisfied. 








Height, 4534 inches; width, 20 inches; depth, 22 | 
faches. Weight, about 75 pounds. 


$4.50 chen ©! $115.00 | 























Price, 


$165.00 | 





( $135.00 | 














e Price, 





Model C. 


























O Mahogany. 

LI] Golden Oak. 

Price, $55.00 
$3.00 a month. 





If, after thirty days’ trial, I decide to keep and use the instrument, I will send you the 
first payment for the phonograph and records, and pay the same amount each mont 
until paid in full, then the Silvertone and records become my property. 

Should I decide, after thirty days’ trial, that the Silvertone is not setisfactory,I will 
notify you, and you are to give me instructions so that | may send the outfit back at your 
You are also to return to me any transportation and cartage charges I have paid. 








expense. 

I have always been faithful in paying any eMigations and am making this statement for 
the purpose of inducing you to grant me these terms, and I give you my pledge that you 
may feel safe in trusting me to pay as agreed. 

Sign Street 
Here and No 

(Sign plainly and carefully. If under age, some member of your family who is of age and 

responsible should sign this order with you.) 

R.F.D. Box 
Postoffice. No. No. County. .__ State. 
Please give name of Head of Shipping 
Househoki for our records. Point 





I have been located If less than 5 years, 
in this town since_____egive former address. 





My business, occupa- Do you wish shipment made 
t 


express or freig 





ON Oe 
REFERENCES—- (Please give names of TWO references.) 


O Medel E. | 
Price, $80.00 
$4.60 a month. 


Model G. 
O Mahogany. 
OO Walnut. 
O Golden Oak. 
() Fumed Oak. 
Price, $115.00 
$4.50 a month. 


Model H. 
Mehogany. 
Walnut. 

Price, $135.00 
$5.00 a month. 
Gamaminnenanne 

Model J. | 
O Mahogany. 

O Walnut. 
Oo 


oo 


Price, $165.00 








Name | Address Business or Occupation 











$6.00 a month. | 


Model N. 
O Mahogany. 
C1 Walnut. | 


0) Fumed Oak. 
Price, $210.00 


$7.50 a month. 
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Have Your Cotton Graded Before 
You Sell It—It’s Free 


at: HOUGH the price of cotton has 
dropped from 40 cents to the low 
figure of 10 cents the differences, be- 
tween grades remain 
large compared with the price of mid- 
dling cotton. For instance, on March 
4, with middling cotton quoted at 10 
cents in the majority of markets it 
North Carolina, the following differ- 
ences were used: Good middling 200 
points on, or 12 cents per pound. Low 


exceedingly 


middling, 350 points off, or 614 cents 
per pout nd. Good ordinary 600 poi its 
off, or 4 cents per pound, It is not 


necessary to patos all grades as you 
can make your comparison from 
grades quoted. I quote these figures 
only for the purpose of calling your 
attentidn to the importance of having 
your cotton graded, regardless of 
whether you expect to sell,now or 
later. Your banker also in making 
loans on cotton would prefer knowing 
the grade and staple of it. 

It has always been to the farmer's in- 
terest to have his cotton graded, but ti 
is more so now than ever before, due to 
the low basis price and to the very wide 
differences between grades, which are 
out of all proportion to the basis price. 

You cannot afford to take a chance 
of having your cotton graded a grade 
lower, for on the present differences 
it means a loss of from $7.50 to $29 
per bale 

With the price of cotton below the 
‘cost of production, it is essential that 
farmers get every dollar possible out 
of their cotton, and one of the most 
important steps in this direction is to 
have your cotton graded by a disin- 
terested party. . 

> North Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice, with the Federal Bureau of Mar- 
kets codperating, offers its staff of 
cotton classers to the producers of 
North Carolina. If you desire to have 
your cotton graded, communicate with 
P. H. Hart, specialist in cotton mar- 
keting, Raleigh, N. C., stating the 
number of bales you wish graded. You 
will be furnished supplies, together 
with information for this purpose. 
The service is entirely free. 

P. H. HART, 
Specialist in Cotton Marketing, Ra- 
leich, N. C. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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A. L. FRENCH IS DEAD 


Peo "SANDS of Progressive Farmer 

readers, from Virginia to Texas, will 
"CAUSE of the death of 
lyn French last week. 
Thousands ewill feel 
that they have lost a 
personal friend. He 
was not only a high- 
ly successful farmer 
and stockman, and 
one of the South’s 
best agricultural 
writers, but he com- 
bined a warm, cheer- 
ful, tolerant, and 
lovable personality 
with great earnestness, ability, force, and 
high character. Through his writings 
and his speeches he has helped thou- 
sands, and the South is a better place 
for his having lived among us. 


Mr. French moved South from Ohio 





1 Llew 





MR. FRENCH 


nearly 20 years ago in search of better 
health. He took an old, run-down farm 
on the Virginria-North Carolina border 


and made tt one of the best farms in the 
South—and made it pay its way and pay 
him a profit while he developed it. He 
was a prodigious worker and some read- 
ers may yet recall the answer he sent us 
last fall when we asked him if he could 
make a trip for us: 

“IT am anticipating the pleasure of 
fitting 35 acres of land for wheat by 
myself alone next week, besides the 
small matter of shucking corn at 
odd spells to feed 60 head of hogs. 


Then the following week I will have 
30 tons of lime to haul from the car 
and spread, and between times, cut 
15 or 20 acres of late hay, while Gay- 
lord is drilling the wheat. Then 
comes the husking of 1400.to 1,500 
bushels of corn, which work will 
lead us gently up to the time for 
lowing the land for next season’s 
corn crop. 

After putting in a long day on the 
farm — not “overseeing” but actually 
working with his own hands—Mr. 
French would come home and probably 
spend more than half his evening in 
carefully answering inquiries from half 
a dosen Progressive Farmer readers— 
for he had long been virtually a coutrib- 
uting edttor of our paper, and hundreds 
of our subscribers have been benefited 
by personal advice from him, 

Leading farmer, enthusiastic stockman, 
good citizen, loyal friend, kind husband 
and e xemplary father, Mr. French was 
a high type of Christian gentleman, and 
it is well to close this tribute to his mem- 
ory by quoting from his article in our 
1920 Christmas issue, written for us but 
a few weeks before his death: 

“The great thing of life is to love 
God and fellowman. . . . Soas 
we go about our merrymaking this 
Christmas season, let us not forget 
what we all owe to the God who sent 
His only Son into the world that the 
world might have the benefit of His 
direct teachings, and that through 
His de ath we might have everlasting 
life.” 





ter mare every Southern farmer is asking himself the question: “What 


am I going to do in 1921?” 


On page 7, a number of farmers have 


stated their plans for this year. Read each letter carefully and probably 
an idea will occur to you whereby you can plan to live altogther at home 
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Farmers and Business Men Unite 
for Better Marketing 


HE campaign of the tol 

ers of Virginia to gain fair markets 
and coOperative sales for a majority 
of growers in the state has swept with 
through the six counties of. 
contracts were 
erowers. 


cco grow- 


success 
Virginia where the 
first offered to tobacco 

More than 1,200 growers have signed 
the contract to date in Charlotte 
County, and pledged approximately 
60 per cent of its tobacco to the man- 
agement of the Growers’ Codperative 
Association. 


Reports from Bedford County indi- 
cate that half the growers there have 
signed to date. With the names of 
650 growers, and four and a quarter 
million pounds already signed to the 
Association in Mecklenburg, that 
county is expected to win a large ma- 
ority of growers and tobacco for the 
Association’s market. 


Appomattox, Buckingham, and 
Prince Edward have already neared 


the first goal of a majority of signers 
and tobacco, pledged to codperative 
sales and fair markets. 

In the most successful counties where 
the drive is active, 40 or 50 public-spir- 
ited men, including bankers, merchants, 
and growers have travel led highzveays and 
byways of their countics, holding meet- 
ings in every pete “par . pleading with 
those who fail to see the light of better 
days ahead. 


A former president of the V irginia 
Bankers’ Association writes: “I am 
doing all I can in the it, and wiil 
keep at it. When you can use me 
anywhere, I will tbe glad to serve you. 
Will have mee: g here next Monday 

at2p.m. I was at Dundas yesterday, 
addressed about 125 good farmers, 
and they all favor the plan. Will be 
at Victoria tomorrow at l p. m.,, to 
meet the county organizations. This 
is a man’s job we are on.” 

These exact quotations from the let- 
ter of a busy banker are typical of 
views of leading men in most Virginia 
counties where the drive is on. 

“We must select leading business 
men and farmers from the different 
localities and visit every farmer in the 
county growing tobacco,” writes a 
leading merchant of Nottoway Coun- 
ty, where the drive begins this week. 
“In order to accomplish this, our firm 
will furnish an automobile and do just 
as many days of canvassing as any- 
body else in Nottoway. If necessary, 
we shall be glad to subscribe very 
liberally to any fund which will pro- 
mote the great cause and accomplish 
that which we have undertaken.” 

The grower who pays $3 entrance 
fee to the Tobacco Growes’ Codpera- 
tive Association, and sells 100 pounds 
of tobacco, has the same vote as the 
member who pays $3, and sells 100,000 
pounds. S. D. FRISSELL, 

Secretary Virginia Branch 
Tobacco Growers Codperative 
Association, Keysville, Va. 








SIVE 


ARMER 


‘ ss BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
> RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St. 
ATLANTA, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Austell Bldg. Randolph Bldg. Slaughter Bidg. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SURSCRIPTIONS SHOULD RE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTE 
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THE POSTOFFICE AT "IRMINGHAM, ALA., TIN- 

DER THE ACT OF C ONGRESS or M ARC H 3, 1879 
ease Tak RATES: 

One ye cay $1.90 Two yoars..... $1.50 

Six taon ti ; 50 Three years 2.00 
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BUSINESS CAR 


It is the hauling mainstay of most of the 
farmers who employ it 


It saves them money, because of the out- 
standing economy made possible by the 
strength and soundness of its construction 


It saves them time and labor for the 
same reasons; and it serves satisfac- 
torily from year’s end to year’s end 


The haulage cost is unusually low 


Donse BROTHERS, DETROIT 















































) Cords a Day 


inew OTF Sawed by One Man wi 
‘AWA. Greatest work saver and 
maker everinvented. Outsaws them 

all. on Dees work of 10 men, Ga = v- s 
a log saw factory. Only 


“GITAWA loc SAW 


Over 4 ABE. 810 \cizeieen © mstante. Wheel- 
easy to 
New cluteb giber mack starts lnery, when not ea wing. 
Sesh or Easy Payments. 30 


Send 
8 
te rane, been 

















Eels, Mink ond et in 
paras quence 
pa ae | 
STEEL WIRE TE TRAP.Catch- 
es them likea flies. All sizes. }. Parcel post 
@rexpress. Wittetes eS Se h 


and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents ue 
WALTO ON SUPPLY CO.. R- 211 St. Louis, M 


Catch Fis 












RED STAR 


TRANSPLANTER 


The Old Reliable 


Tell us your needs. 
Ask your dealer for Raw- 
lings’ goods. 
Catalog free. 

We Give Service. 


"RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 









bottom out 

Di rec t Gor high cost of ‘oss building. 
ey We Pay the Freight and save 

you money. Here'sa man that 


Saved 38 per cent 


Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Oble., 
writes: “I found 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO 
lling plan unti! you get our free catalog. Write today 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 
tar men once 





















Many are making $15 and up per day 
canning fruits and vegetablee for 
market, neighbors and home by 
using a 

“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Mace better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best resulte, uses lese fuel, 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 and 
up. We furnish cans and labels. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


Carolina Metal Products Co., P. ©. Box 100 Wilmington, N.C 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Virginia Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders’ Club 


HE Virginia Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders’ Club has decided upon 
April 15, 1921, for their spring sale. 

The third list of accredited herds 
recently issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, showing 
the official record of the pregress jn 
tuberculosis eradication, under the 
accredited plan system, finds Vir. 
ginia in second place in the number 
of accredited herds, with the larg. 
est percentage of accredited herds 
of any state in the Union. Its 
list is gradually growing. The reg. 
ulations followed by the sale man- 
agement is proof that the breeders 
of Virginia are directly back of this 
movement. The management can- 
not receive any animals from any 
herd that is not under the state and 
government supervision for the erad- 
ication of tuberculosis. 

The consignments are going to be 
of the same high class character that 
have made Virginia cattle stand out, 
Messers. G. W. Baxter’s and S. T, 
Wood’s services have been secured. 

The following breeders are codép- 
erating to make this sale a success: 

Virginia Experiment Station, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, L. W. 
Pratt, David Dunlap, H. S. Seward, 
James Mcl. Ruffin, Frank S. Walker, 
Frank R. Chambers, Jr., Sam Sulli- 
van and Son, Paul Scott, Willis and 
Gratton, C. E. Gardner, A. C. Wam- 
bersie, E. E. Wambersie, George C, 
Gregory, E. G. Schmidt, Jos. T. Tur- 
ner, R. V. Martindale. 





To Manage Agricultural Depart- 
ment and College 


ORTH Carolina farmers will be in- 
terested in Governor Morrison’s 
appointments to fill vacancies on the 
state board of agriculture and the 
board of trustees of the State Cob 
lege of Agriculture. 
J. J. Harris of Warren County suc- 


ceeds C. W. Mitchell as member of 
the board of agriculture from the 
second district; R. W. Scott of Ala- 


mance succeeds himself from the fifth 
district; and W. B. McLelland of Ire- 
dell succeeds I. N. Paine from the 
eighth district. 

Appointments to the board of trus- 
tees of the State College are W. S. 
Lee of Charlotte, Junius F. Diggs of 
Richmond County, E. R. Johnson of 
Currituck, Charles F. Tomlinson of 
Guilford County. These men succeed 
Messrs. Walter E. Daniel, W. H. Ra- 
gan, H. L. Stevens, and A. M. Dixon. 


Why Produce a Cash Crop? 


T IS not to the best interest of the 

farmer to produce more than the 
world needs. Why produce a money 
crop at all if it cost more than we can 
sell it for? The effort being made at 
present to market our crops is ever- 
lastingly right and should be pushed 
and perfected as early as possible, and 
then use judgment in the crops we 


raise and the amount—Pleas. H. 
Massey, Rt. 3, Durham, N. C. 
Coming Auction Sales 
CATTLE 
; Aberdeen-Angus 
Mississippi Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ at 


Jackson, Miss., April 4, 1921. 
Herefords / 
Hereford Breeders’ Association of Virgin’ 
Roanoke, Va., April 22 
Holstein 
Virginia Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ 
Sale, Richmond, Va., April 15, 1921. 
Jerseys 
inne Farms, Nashville, 


;. F. Diggs, Rockingham, N. C., April ™4 


Club 


Tenn., March 30, 


Alabama Jersey Cattle Club Sale, R. 5 
Bell, manager, Birmingham, Ala., May 1, 
1921. 

Miscellaneous 


Seuth Carolina Dairymen’s Associatia®s 
Dairy and Cattle Show, Darlington, Ss. a 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March and 

Alabama Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ ## 
Selma, April 5. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Horses 


READER writes: “I am feeding a 

young horse 1 pint of cottonseed 
meal twice a day, along with a liberal 
allowance of oats and shelled corn. 
Is there any danger of bad results 
from continuing this ration of meal 
indefinitely? The horse is improv- 
ing.” 

This horse is getting one quart of 
cottonseed meal a day. If it is of 
high grade the quart will probably 
weigh somewhere between 1% and 1% 
pounds. Meal containing 36 per cent 
protein will probably not weigh over 
Y% pounds to the quart. 


As to whether this is too much cot- 
tonseed meal depends on the propor- 
tions of the corn and oats fed and the 
kind of hay being used. If the hay is 
from a legume such as cowpea, lespe- 
deza, alfalfa, or clover and one-half 
the grain is oats, we thinka quart of 
cottonseed meal a day 1s more than the 
horse requires. In fact, there may be 
some question as to whether he re- 
quires any cottonseed meal, if his hay 
is from legumes and half the grain is 
oats. At least, if we desired to feed a 
little cottonseed meal along with 
these other feeds as stated we would 
not feed over a pound a day. 


On the other hand, if the hay is 
from grasses or is corn fodder the 
quart of cottonseed meal a day may 
be fed indefinitely without any bad 
results. Certain experiments have re- 
ported bad results when more than 
two pounds of cottonseed meal has 
been fed daily and others even when 
as much as two pounds have been fed, 
but too many horses and mules have 
consumed 2 pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day, month in and month out, 
without any bad results, to justify at- 
tributing a case of colic or indiges- 
tion which may have occurred while a 
horse was receiving a small allowance 
of cottonseed meal to the feeding of 
the cottonseed meal. Many cases of 
indigestion and colic occur in horses 
and mules that never did receive any 
cottonseed meal. 


But as to whether as much as 2 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day 
should be fed depends entirely on the 
other feeds used. If grass hay and 
as much as 10 pounds of corn be fed, 
then 2 pounds of cottonseed meal may 
be fed with the corn, and this contin- 
ued as long as desired. But if leg- 
ume hay or oats be fed then there is 
‘no need for so much cottonseed meal, 


Balancing Feeds for Use With 
Velvet Beans 


| READER wishes to. grind 
and feed velvet beatts in the 
pods. He asks what he should add 


to make it a balanced ration for milk 
cows and mules, and that we also 
State the analysis of ground velvet 
beans in the hulls. 


We are not told the roughage 
these cows are to receive, which will, 
of course, according to whether it is 
legume hay, silage, grass hay, or 
Steen pasture, affect the propor- 
tions of the concentrates which will 
be required to make a balanced ra- 
tion. The amount of milk the cows 
are giving will also affect the pro- 
Portions of the feeds, because a cow 
Biving a large amount of rich milk 
requires not only more protein, but 
also a larger proportion of protein 
than a cow giving a smaller amount 
of milk of lower quality. Velvet 
bean and pod meal is not very pal- 
atable for most animals. Dairy cows 
will eat considerable of this meal 
when mixed with other feeds which 
they like. Soaking the meal makes 
it very much more palatable for all 
animals. 


Keeping in mind that the mixture 
must be made palatable, so that the 
cows will eat it readily, as well as 
balanced in regard to the proportion 
of protein, some such mixture as the 
following might be used: 


3 parts by weight corn, corn meal, corn-and- 
cob meal, or ground grain sorghums, 

2 parts velvet bean and pod meal, or velvet 
beans soaked. 

1 part cottonseed meal. 

or— 

2 parts corn, corn meal, corn-and-cob meal, 
or ground grain sorghums. 

2 parts velvet bean and pod meal. 

1 part wheat bran, 


Horses and mules do not eat vel- 
vet beans and pod meal very well as 
a general rule. Some feed a small 
proportion of the velvet bean meal 
with success, but most of those who 
have tried it find difficulty in getting 
the horses and mules to eat any con- 
siderable amount. 

If the horses and mules will eat it, 
they may receive any amount up to 
one-third or even one-half the grain 
ration. Possibly a mixture of 3 part 
by weight of corn and one of velvet 
bean and pod meal is as much as 
horses or mules are likely to eat, 
and some will object to this amount 
of the velvet beans. If the velvet 
bean and pod meal is soaked the an- 
imals will generally learn to eat it 
much more readily. 

Composition of Velvet Beans in the Pods: 


Water.........12.3 per cent 
Ash.... . 4.0 per cent 





Protein .17.1 per cent 

Fiber... . 14.3 per cent 

Nitrogen \ carbohydrates 
free extract. 47.7 per cent 

Faticscvccseccds 4.6 per cent 


Costs of Plant Food in Cottonseed 
Meal and Mixed Fertilizer 
READER says he is quoted fer- 


tilizer f. 0. b. Savannah, Georgia, 
sacked and in carlots at the following 


prices: Ton 
8-3-3 mixed fertilizer.....ccccccccccccccccee $31.00 
8-2-2 mixed fertilizer.........seeeeeeeseees 27. 

SN OE UD oc cnic ius ccbenes Kecedeoes 646 53.00 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent...........+4- 15.25 
Rs Te ND BOE cass écienspswessiesaces 20.00 


He asks, “Shall I exchange cotton 
seed for cottonseed meal (7.5 per 
cent) at the rate of 1,600 pounds of 
meal for a ton of seed, or use nitrate 
of soda at the price quoted, the 
freight on the nitrate of soda and 
other materials being $4.50 a ton from 
Savannah to my station? What will 
the plant foods in the mixed fer- 
tilizers cost using the materials at the 
prices quoted? Also what will they 
cost using cottonseed meal at $30 a 
ton?” 


Of course, we cannot answer the 
question, as to whether seed should 
be exchanged for meal and the meal 
used for fertilizer instead of nitrate 
of soda without knowing what price 
our reader can get for cotton seed 
when sold as such. But by finding 
the cost of a pound of nitrogen in 
nitrate of soda and allowing the same 
price for nitrogen in cottonseed meal 
we can tell our reader the price he 
will receive for a ton of seed if he 
trades it for 1,600 pounds of meal, and 
uses this meal instead of nitrate of 
soda at the price quoted, $53 a ton 
plus $4.50 freight or a total of $57.50 a 
ton. Nitrogen in nitrate of soda at 
$57.50 a ton costs 18.55 cents a pound. 


Phosphoric acid in 16 per cent acid 
phosphate at $15.25 plus $4.50 freight 
or a total of $19.75 a ton costs 6.17 
cents a pound. Potash in 12 per cent 
kainit at $20 a ton plus $4.50 freight 
or a total of $24.50 a ton, costs 12 
cents a pound. 


Using these prices 1,600 pounds, of 
so-called 7% per cent cottonseed meal 
will contain the following plant food 
values: 


Nitrogen (16x6), 98.88 Ibs...at 18.85 cts.—$18.34 
Phosphoric acid (16x2.5), 

. 4 Ibs. at 6.17 cts.— 2.47 
Potash (16x2), 32 tbs........a¢ .I2cts.= 3.84 


Dotal cesecsives’ stp etecvecccvecccsccees Gane 


It is, therefore, apparent that by 
trading a ton of cotton seed for 1,600 
pounds of so-called 7% per cent meal 
our reader will be getting plant foods 
worth $24.65 for a ton of seed, valu- 
ing plant foods at the prices which 
they will cost him laid down at his 
station, in the materials mentioned. 
If he can get more than $24.65 for a 
ton of cottonseed he had better sell 
his seed and buy the other fertilizer 
materials, 

Now, as to the value of the plant 
foods in a ton of 8-3-3 ready mixed 

400 pounds of nitrate of soda containing 62 

pounds nitrogen. 
1,000 pounds of acid phosphate containing 160 
pounds phosphoric acid. 


500 pounds of kainit containing 60 pounds 
potash. 


To supply the plant foods in a ton 
of 8-2-2 fertilizer the following mate- 
rials will be required. 

260 pounds nitrate of soda containing 40 

pounds nitrogen. 
1,000 pounds acid phosphate containing 160 
pounds phosphoric acid. 

250 Sumas kainit containing 40 pounds pot- 

ash. 

If cottonseed meal is used instead of 
nitrate of soda it will require the fol- 
lowing amounts of the materials to 
supply the same amounts of plant 
foods as are supplied in a ton of 
8-3-3 fertilizer: 
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a ae 
rrierr 
54] 22] 28 
Pat fp Ant} Aad 
970 Ibs. cottonseed meal...| 60 24 19 
850 Ibs. acid phosphate....]....++ 136 |..--. ° 
340 Ibs. kainit .......... pve shessceelcseses 41 
2,160 Ibs. Totals.........| 60 | 160 60 








To supply the same amounts of 
plant foods as in a ton of 8-2-2 fertili- 
zer will require the following mate- 
rials: 
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650 Ibs. cottonseed meal..| 40 13 
900 Ibs. acid phosphate...].....- 144 }..... ° 
225 Ibs. kainit .......ccccccfeccecsfececce 27 
1,775 lbs. "BOCRIB. 2 cccsee 40 160 40 








The cost of these mixtures including 
freight when cottonseed meal is used 
will be as follows: 

970 Ibs. cottonseed meal at $30.00 a ton=$14.55 


850 Ibs. acid phosphate at $19.75aton= 8.40 
340 lbs. kainit at....... seeee$24.50 aton= 4,17 


Total ccccccce Seweeassansetes 


650 lbs. cottonseed meal at $30.00 a ton=$ 9.75 
900 Ibs. acid phosphate at $19.75aton= 8.88 
225 Ibs. kainit at........00-.$2450aton= 2.75 


— 


seee $21.38 


Total s.ccccces we ccccvccescesccccccce 


Corn in a Dairy Rotation 
. HEN dairy cows get silage, cot- 
tonseed meal, and corn bran, will 
it pay to buy legume hays at $24 a ton 
to feed them?” 
“Which is cheaper, corn at 85 cents 
a bushel or corn bran at $28 a ton?” 


It is doubtful if it will pay to buy 
any legume hay at $24 a ton when 
plenty of good corn silage is available 
and cottonseed meal is selling at $30 a 
ton, and corn at 85 cents a bushel. 


There are only two ways in which 
the feeding of legume hay could prove 
economical, first, by increasing the 
milk flow and by supplying the place 
of a part of the concentrates at less 
cost. 


If the cows get all the silage they 
will consume and such amounts of 
cottonseed meal and corn as will re- 
sult in the most economical produc- 
tion,orthe right amounts, it is doubt- 
ful if the addition of legume hay to 
the ration at $24 a ton will produce 
enough increase in milk flow to pay 
the increased cost. On the other hand, 
a reduction in the allowance of cotton- 
seed meal or other coficentrates, suf- 
ficient to pay for the extra cost of the 
legume hay; is not likely to prove 
profitable, for cottonseed meal at $30 
a ton and corn at 85 cents a bushel 
are as cheap or cheaper feeds than 
legume hay—say alfalfa—at $24 a 
ton, 


(5) 377 


A small amount of some cheaper 
dry roughage might pay, but for the 
average cow we do not believe it will 
pay to buy alfalfa hay at $24 a ton 
and haul to the farm, considering the 
other feeds available and their prices, 

We do believe, however, that it will 
pay to raise legume hay and feed it 
to dairy cows, even when it sells in 
the markets to the consumer for $24 
a ton. The reason for the difference 
is plain. A considerable part of the 
$24 at which the hay sells to the con- 
sumer is to pay for baling, hauling to 
market, freight, and middlemen’s 
profits, none of which have added any- 
thing to the feeding value of the hay. 

As to whether corn bran at $28 a ton, 
or corn at 85 cents a bushel is the 
cheaper feed for dairy cows, at these 
prices shelled corn costs $1.52 a hun- 
dred pounds, ear corn $1.22 a hun- 
dred, and corn bran $1.40 a hundred. 


The average feeder in the South 
would regard it as absolutely neces- 
sary to grind either shelled corn or 
ear corn for feeding dairy cows. 
When cottonseed meal is the only 
other concentrate fed, better results 
will probably be obtained by grinding 
the ear corn and feeding corn-and- 
cob meal than from feeding the 
ground grain without the cob. If we 
add 10 cents a bushel for grinding the 
ear corn we then have a cost of about 
$1.36 a hundred for corn-and-cob meal, 
or it is still a little cheaper than corn 
bran at $28 a ton. The following shows 
the digestible nutrients in 100 pounds 
of shelled corn, corn meal, corn-and- 
cob meal and corn bran: 
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We believe that shelled corn or ear 
corn, at 85 cents a bushel a cheaper 
feed than corn bran at $28 a ton and 
when one has facilities for grinding 
shelled corn, and particularly ear 
corn, we believe corn at 85 cents a 
bushel much more economical than 
corn bran at $28 a ton. 


Be Certain to Plant Enough Acre- 


age to Feed Crops 


- ESTIMATING the acreage neces- 
sary to supply thé feeds for all 
the livestock on the farm the mistake 
is very commonly made of making the 
acreage too small. In the first place, 
the average man underestimates the 
amount of feed required for livestock. 
We are notoriously poor feeders in 
that we are unwilling to give as much 
feed as the livestock must have to 
give the best returns. 

Feeding 8 ears of corn three times a 
day, allowing 140 ears to the bushel, 
will require 65 bushels to feed a horse 
or mule a year. If a yield of 10 bush- 
els of corn per acre is made, and that 
is not unusual, it would require 6% 
acres to supply the corn needed for 
one mule on such a basis. If the av- 
erage yield in the South is made, 15 
to 20 bushels, it will require 3 to 4 
acres for each horse or mule, on the 
basis above stated. In estimating the 
feed for hogs the same mistake of un- 
derestimating the amount required is 
quite generally made. Each hog kept 
on the place ought to grow 200 pounds 
during the year or perform some 
other service nearly equivalent. To 
make this growth, corn or corn and 
other feed, equivalent to about 20 
bushels of corn, is necessary for each 
hog kept. 

After underestimating the amount 
of: feed required the second mistake 
is quite generally made of underesti- 
mating the acreage necessary to pro- 
duce a given amount of feed. 


The average yield of corn runs from 
15 to 20 bushels in most Southern 
states. Some states beat this average 
a little when the seasons are good, 
but nearly all fall below an average 
of 20 bushels whén the seasons are 
unfavorable. 




































Forward March of Carolinas-Virginia Agriculture 


What the Virginia Station 
Found Out Last Year 


By A. W. DRINKARD, Jr., Director 


I1.—Returns From the Use of a Ton of 
Lime 

N ALL cases the equivalent to one 
[= of burnt lime was used to the 

acre once in the rotation. We con- 
stder one ton of burnt lime to be ap- 
proximately equivalent to two tons 
of ground lime- 
stone, two tons of 
marl, two tons of 
ground oyster 
shells, or one and 
one-half ton of 


hydrated lime of 
the same purity. 
In some cases in 


these experiments 
one form of lime 
was used, while in 
other cases other forms were used. 

At Appomattox, in rotation of 
wheat, grass, corn, and tobacco, one- 
half of all fertilizer plats were limed 
before the wheat was seeded. No 
more lime was applied during the ro- 
tation and the crops which followed 
wheat only obtained the residual ef- 
fects of the lime. The returns for the 
use of lime were as follows: On to- 
bacco, $17.39; on hay, 925 pounds; on 
corn, 6 bushels; on wheat, 1.5 bushels. 

The results from tobacco are ex- 
pressed in dollars because lime af- 
fects quality as well as quantity in 
this crop. 

At Bowling Green, in a similar test, 
the returns from the use of lime were: 
on tobacco $10.58; on hay 653 pounds; 
on corn 6.56 bushels; on wheat 3.42 
bushels. 


t Chatham, where the same rota- 
tidn was followed, lime caused a loss 
of $6.30 per acre in value of bright to- 
bacco, but an increased yield of nine 
bushels of corn; 5.1 bushels of wheat 
and 2,860 pounds of hay to the acre. 
The loss in the tobacco crop was due 
to the poor quality of the tobacco on 
the limed plats, as in every case a 
larger quantity of tobacco was pro- 
duced to the acre where lime was 
used. These figures would indicate 
that the bright tobacco farmer should 
reserve his best bright tobacco soil 
for tobacco and keep it free from 
lime, but that the other portion of his 
farm should be put into a rotation not 
including tobacco and limed. 


At Holland, in a rotation of pea- 
nuts, the returns from the lime were 
as follows: on peanuts 440 pounds; on 
cotton 32 pounds; on corn 7.96 bushels 
to the acre. Weights were not kept 
on the soy beans, but they were no- 
ticeably better on the limed plats. 


At present prices of crops, it can be 
readily seen that the increased crops, due 
to the use of one ton of burnt lime or 
its equivalent, are easily worth $40. Of 
course, all of this is not clear profit, as 
more labor is required to handle the 
extra crop produced. But even when 
this is considered, there are few things 
that would pay better returns for each 
dollar invested than the lime did in these 
tests. 

Il—Tobacco Wildfire and Angular 

Spot 
THESE two diseases have been very 

destructive in Virginia and in 1920 
aused an estimated loss of about 22,- 
000,000 pounds of tobacco. Control 
measures which have been worked 

ut by the Department of Plant Path- 
ology have given promising results 
and it seems probable that these se- 
vere losses may be prevented in the 
future by the use of these measures 
which are inexpensive and easily ap- 
plied. They consist of (1) treating 





DR. Dit NKARD 


the tobacco seed before planting with 
a solution of formaldehyde which de- 
stroys the germs of the disease; (2) 


the use of a new canvas on the plant 
bed or disinfecting the old one by 
boiling in water, and (3) rotation of 
the plant bed. 


About 2,000 farmers have had seed 
treated by this method for the coming 
year’s crop and a thorough test will 
be obtained. 


IIIl—Hot Water Treatment for Wheat 


HE hot water treatment of seed 

wheat is designed primarily for the 
prevention of loose smut but it also 
controls smut and other diseases that 
are carried on the seed. The tests on 
this treatment that have been made 
in Virginia have given very satisfac- 
tory results. In one field an increase 
of 11 bushels per acre was obtained 
from the treated seed. Farmers are 
enthusiastic over the results of this 
work and are putting up. plants in 
community centers for treating all the 
seed wheat in that community. 


1V.—Time to Apply Nitrogenous Fer- 
tilizer to Apple Trees 


OR three years the Horticultural 

Department has tested this point, 
applying nitrogen to the trees at in- 
tervals of a month from March 1 to 
July 1. All applications favorably in- 
fluenced the setting of fruit in the 
season of application.~ Early appli- 
cations (at the time the buds were 
noticeably swelling) were most effec- 
tive in favoring the growth of spurs 
and shoots and in preparing the trees 
for a crop of fruit buds for the next 
year. 


V.—Pruning Affects Fruitfulness of 
Apple Trees 


HE experiments have shown that 

unpruned trees develop the fruit- 
ing tendency earlier than heavily 
pruned trees. Now is obvious that 
some pruning is necessary in order 
to obtain proper form, strength, and 
symmetry in the trees. But the les- 
son here taught is that severe pruning 
should be avoided as far as possible. 


In other parts of the state, experi- 
ments were made in pruning trees 
that were in various stages of vigor. 
Summer pruning was bad for weak, 
sickly trees. A moderate amount of 
winter or early spring pruning gave 
most satisfactory results in case of 
bearing apple trees whether weak or 


vigorous; and both tree growth and 
fruitfulness were more satisfactory. 

Editor’s Note.—This is the second of 
a series of articles by Dr. Drinkard, 
written at our request and summarising 
the work of the Virginia Station during 
the past year. Next week's article will 
treat of the following subjects: Dusting 
Experiments on Peaches and Apples, 
Bacterial Spot of the Peach, The Large 
Cornstalkk Borer, Oriental Fruit Moth, 
Silage Experiments, and Stover Silage 
for Steer Feeding. 


A Sample of the Good Work Home 
Agents Are Doing 

HOME demonstration agent who 

is aiming at very definite results 

is Miss Juanita Neely in York County, 

S. C., as will be shown by the follow- 
ing extracts taken from her report. 

“The women of Oak Ridge met and 

a splendid club was organized. Their 
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main project for the year will be poul- 
try work. It is my plan to standard- 
ize the flocks of the community by 
putting into the hands of the mem- 
bers day-old chicks by lots of 235, 
Some of the women want as many as 
100 to begin with. Only two breeds 
will be raised. 


“A club was organized at Massey 
for boys and girls. Every member 


will set at least one setting of pure- 
bred eggs—Rhode Island Reds—I or- 
dered 100 eggs for this club. 


“The other woman’s club that will 
give most of their time to poultry work 
this year is at Leslie. Most of the 
members will take day-old chicks to 
raise. The same breeds will be raised 
in this community as in Oak Ridge. It 
is my plan to distribute 1,000 chicks 
in these two communities this year as 
one step toward standardizing the 
flocks of the county.” 


“Sign-up” Campaign Finds 
Carolina Farmers Ready 


Cotton and Tobacco Growers taking The One 
Way Out of Middlemen’s Control 


PEIGHTS Bridge Township turned 
out a good, enthusiastic crowd and 
signed 31 at the meeing. The canvass 
there this week has been bringing in re- 
turns at the rate of from 25 to 40 a day. 
At this rate the township will be solid in 
a few days. Carr’s Township held a good 
meeting, signed up almost every man in 
the schoolhouse, and canvassers are now 
making a house to house canvass with 
splendid results. Around 95 per cent of 
the farmers visited have signed. In 
Shine Township thirty-odd signed, which 
was every man in the schoolhouse except 
one, and he started to sign, but said he 
was going to wait andjsign up in Wayne 
County, as he lives there. Other town- 
ships have similar stories to tell except 
two, where we hold meetings next week.” 
So writes County Agent A. M. 
Dickson regarding the cotton and to- 
bacco cooperative marketing cam- 
paign in Greene County. When the 
editor of The Progressive Farmer 
spoke there a few days ago the court- 
house would not hold more than half 
the crowd, and what Greene County 
is doing is characteristic of what 
other counties are doing where 
county agents and cotton and to- 
bacco association leaders are work- 
ing with like earnestness. 
In Vance County one township re- 





EEP the disk and smoothing 

harrow running behind the 
breaking plow. Crush all clods 
before they become hard. 


2. Go over fertilizer distributors, 
cotton, corn, and other planters, 
and get them in shape. An hour’s 
work now may save several hours 
or even a day in a busy time. 


3. Better go over ail terraces be- 
fore the big rains come and see 
that they are safe. It is very much 
cheaper to prevent than to repair a 


break. 


4. Do not provide too attractive 
accommodations for the house fly. 
One fly killed now may prevent the 
hatching of a thousand before the 
fly season is past. 


5. The three great legumes are 
velvet beans, cowpeas, and soy 
beans. Do you know which kind 
and which variety of that kind 
does best on your farm? Get your 
planting seeds now. 


6. Do net make a sudden or radi- 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: EIGHT THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


cal change in your ration, but see 
that all work stock get an abund- 
ance of nutritious feed. 

7. Alfalfa, red clover, sweet 
clover, and buckwheat are good 
crops for bees. Nothing on the 
farm will work harder for you 
than bees, nor treat you so sweetly. 

8 When leaves show green but 
before blossoms have opened spray 
apples with lime-sulphur to which 
has been added 14 pint micotine 
sulphate. This is for scab and 
aphis. When petals have about all 
fallen spray with lime-sulphur and 
arsenate of lead. This is for scab, 
codling moth, and leaf-eating in- 
sects, 


In three to nine days after peach 
petals drop spray with 1 pound 
powdered or 2 pounds paste arsen- 
ate of lead in 50 gallons of water 
to which has been added 3 pounds 
of freshly slaked lime. This is for 
the curculio. Twenty days later use 
self-boiled lime-sulphur and arsen- 
ate of lead as above. This is for 
curculio, scab, and brown rot. 








ports 90 per cent of the tobacco acre- 
age signed up, and several townships 
more than 75 per cent. 

Over 50 per cent of the cotton acre- 
age in Nash County has been signed 
up, Secretary Swain reports. 


In Sampson County the farmers 
could not await -the scheduled time 
for their meeting, but insisted on 
moving up their date. They want to 
get the necessary 200,000 bales signed 
up quickly for the State Cotton-sell- 
ing Association, so they can use it 
to sell cotton already on hand with- 
out waiting until January 1, Senator 
Marion Butler, who is himself a big 
Sampson County farmer, told the 


Sampson meeting that the codpera- — 


tive marketing plan is the only rem- 
edy for existing evils. 


The Pitt County mass meeting was 
pronounced the largest meeting of 
leading Pitt County farmers held in 
10 years, and County Agent Pace ex- 
pects a victorious campaign. 


In Wake County, the sign-up has 
not begun, but individual farmers are 
signing ahead of time and the Wake 
County Farmers’ Union has voted 
overwhelmingly to give its full 
strength to helping put over the cam- 
paign. 


Such are the reports that come to 
us from all over North Carolina just 
as The Progressive Farmer goes to 
press. From Oklahoma, too, comes 
good news of the cotton sign-up 
campaign. In fact, the cotton grow- 
ers there are having such success that 
the wheat growers of the state have 
voted to adopt the very same plans, 
and aim to sign up 7,500,000 bushels 
for codperative marketing by June 
1, What the peanut growers of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina are doing 
we are discussing editorially on page 
8 And from Texas comes news that, 
the legislature has just passed the 


desired ‘codperative marketing law 
and the sign-up campaign for one 
million bales of cotton will start in 
April. 

Truly, indeed, coéperative marketing 
is in the air. Hurry up and help your 
brother farmers in ihe fight for freedom. 


Following are some dates of North Car- 
olina county ymeetings yet to be he ld: 
Charlotte, 29; Mocksville, 29. Read 
on page 3 in this issue the good news 
from Virginia, 


All labor, whether of head or hand, is 


, simply a service, and it is a dishonest s¢t 


vice if you exact more than you gives 
whether in service returned or money pa! 
—Carol Wight. - 
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Saturday, 


“What Policy Should Farmers Adopt i in 1921?” 


The Two Great Needs of 


This 


1.—A Small Acreage and Big Yields 
Per Acre 


TREMENDOUS crop reduction 
A is advisable and inevitable, but 

a large acreage production is 
also essential. Prepare and fertilize 
the few acres you plant the very best 
youcan. Cultivate and care for every 
inch of it as if it were a “plant bed.” 
Reduce the number of acres to the ex- 
treme minimum, and increase the 
acreage production to the extreme 
maximum, 

Fertilizer prices have not yet ad- 
usted themselves, but you can no 
more expect to grow a strong healthy 
productive plant without a bountiful 
supply of fertilizer, thar you can hope 
to raise an animal without supply of 
food. The use of fertilizer is not a 
luxury, not a habit that can be stopped, 
but an essential attribute to successful 
farming. The remedy then is very 
small acreage and very large yield per 
acre. The cultivation of a rich acre 
is far less expensive than a poor one, 
and the rich one will a great deal 
more than double the crop. Why then 
should your family or your tenant at- 
tempt to cultivate a large area and 
make a small production when one- 
fourth the area will grow as much 
crop? 

On all the idle lands plant soy beans, 
velvet beans, rye, clover, and such 
cover crops as pay their own way and 
enrich the soil. In the times of less 
activity for market crops prepare 
your land and yourself for the time 
when consumption will demand full 
acreage. Our only salvation for 1921 
aud all subsequent years is perma- 
nent soil improvement. 


II_—Cosperation in Marketing 
What You Raise 
WAKE up, my Brother Farmer! You 


are the real boss. The Eastern 
broker is still betting his money that 
you will not keep your word. He is 
still gambling that you will not reduce 
your crop nor join the cooperative 
marketing plan. But let’s show him 
that the leopard can change his spots; 
show him that you can and will be a 
man; show that not even starvation 
can make you sell your present crop 
of cotton for anything like 10 cents a 
pound, and that your small_production 
for 1921 must bring more than actual 
cost. Don’t go to the supply mer- 
chant begging, don’t tell him that he 
is the boss, and that you are going to 
wear the halter of serfdom all your 
life. Pay him every cent you can, 
give him a fair deal in every trans- 
action, but let him understand that 
you are going to spend one, two, three, 
Or even five years, if necessary, in 
freeing yourself and your neighbors 
from a cropping and marketing condi- 
tion which has now become intoler- 
able. The merchant needs you just 
as badly as you need him, and since 
you are the producer, you should be 
the fellow to suggest what you are 
willing to do. First of all be fair,— 
faie to yourself, fair to your family, 
fair to your creditors, and when you 
do this you are right. Destiny has 
decreed that right shall prevail. 


As I see it, this so-called calamity 
is a blessing in disguise. A change of 
fortune hurts a wise man no more 
than a change of the moon. What to- 
day seems the most awful thing on 
earth can be turned into the farmers’ 
perpetual salvation. All the rights 
ever granted to the poor and humble 
came only when they were demanded. 
The plan is simple, but sure—small 
acreage, rich soil, better cultivation, 
hearty cooperation with your neigh- 
Ors and preduce 





Year 


The world needs you, my brother 
farmer, just as badly as you need the 
world. This country is never more 


than ten months from starvation, and 
you are the fellow who labors the 
ten months to replenish the supply. 
Then why should you as master of 
the situation, take your products and 
dump them on the market, wholly at 
the mercy of the broker, who has 
rusticated and fished all the sum- 
mer, waiting to price your produce 
next fall? Let them treat with your 
selling agents, and make them pay 
the profit. D. F. FORT, Jr. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


THE LAND RELEASED FROM 
COTTON AND TOBACCO 


Plant One-half of It in Corn and 
Hay, One-half in Legumes 
CUT of one-third in cotton acre- 
age and one-half in tobacco cer- 
tainly is not too much. Yet that will 
give from 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 acres 
for other things. 


Neither will it be wise for them 

make any great surplus of what is or- 
dinarily regarded as subsistence or 
“supply crops "—enough for local use 
but not a great deal more will be a 
good rule. Then make the big cut in 
cotton and tobacco acreage and (1) 
take about one-half the land released 
from cotton and tobacco and plant in 
corn and hay. Space cotton rows 
rather far part and get peas or soy 
beans for soil builders between them. 
(2) give the other half of the land 
withdrawn from cotton and tobacco 
fully to growing legumes to go back 
into the soil. J. M. JOHNSON. 


The Unwelcome Facts About 
Cotton 
HE first thing Southern farmers 
should do this year is to get the 
essential facts of the situation in 
mind. 

These facts, according to estimates 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, are :— 

1. The “carry-over” of cotton this 
year is the largest in history—nearly 
10,000,000 bales. That is to say, when 
farmers begin picking in the fields 
they are now plowing there will be on 
hand nearly 10,000,000 bales of cotton 
—a crop in itself, 





Just what these 
things shall or 
should be is now 
a question with 
many farmers. 
On all farms 
corn and hay up 
to the full needs 
of livestock cer- 


of uncertainty ? 


ARE YOU STUMBLING? 
STEP OUT 


AVE you got a clear-cut plan 
to follow this year, 
you stumbling along in the dusk 


break away from old methods and 


It will not be all 
high-grade cot- 
ton; but at least 
5,000,000 bales will 
be middling. 


or are 2. The world’s 
consumption of 
It is difficult to cotton this year 


is only 15,000,000 


tainly should be fixed habits, but to avoid failure | bales—all grades; 
grown. On farms and debts we must revise our way and it is very 
with favorable of doing things for 1921. We give | doubtful that the 
soil and markets, on this page the 1921 policies | full consumption 
one or both of some farmers are adopting. They of 15,000,000 will 
the above crops will give you an idea that should be reached. A 
may be given enable you to change your sys- good part of the 
some commercial tem of farming to meet the | year is gone, and 
importance. But | changed conditions. the rate of con- 





where yields are 





sumption is the 





not much better 

than the Southern average, don’t ex- 
pect any real profit from raising corn 
or hay to sellin competition with those 
crops from the North and West. The 
South needs more of these for feeding 
to stock than she has been growing. 
It will be safe to make a moderate 
increase in the production for this 
purpose. But when we go to feeding 
beyond a definite and pretty well es- 
tablished limit we come in competi- 
tion with the more fertile and better 
equipped farms of the North and 
West. 

With normal yields, the South may 
well afford to add from 4,000,000 to 
6,000,000 acres to the corn and hay 
acreages of last year. In general, 
small grain is not to be given any 
great consideration. Soy beans and 
cowpeas for seed may have more land 
in some regions, but taking the whole 
country over, the 1919-20 acreages of 
these crops produced just about as 
much as the markets wanted at a 
reasonable price. The same is true 
regarding sweet potato and truck 
crops. In fact, markets for most of 
these have been near the glutting 
point for several months. 

It seems that for presert conditions 
we have had too much land in nearly 
every one of our commercial crops. 
We have got to let the world have a 
little time to catch up, After one or 
two seasons in which to catch up, the 
world will in all probability be ready 
to pay reasonable prices for more 
farm crops. 

In the meantime the farmer has 
got to sit steady in the boat. He 
doesn’t want to lean very far to one 
side or the other, and above all things 
he must not rock the craft. In other 
words, Southern farmers should not 
at this time go very heavily into the 
production of commercial crops which 
they have not already been growing. 


lowest in years. 

3. It is not likely that the 1921 crop 
in the South will be less than 8,000,000 
bales. In India and other countries 
it will be at least 5,000,000 bales. It is 
certain that the world’s crop will be 
at least 13,000,000 bales, and probable 
that it will be 15,000,000 bales. It may 
be much more. 

4. The 1921 supply of cotton will, 
therefore, be at least 23,000,000 bales, 
all grades, against a demand of at 
most 15,000,000 bales, all grades. There 
will be 8,000,000 bales more than the 
world can take. This is certain. There 
will be more low grade and more 
high grade cotton than the world can 
take. 

Conclusions,— Under no circum- 
stances may we look for prices that 
will yield a profit to Southern cotton 
producers this year. The prospect is 
for six=cent cotton. The only way to 
make money in cotton this year is to 
plant none. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the ratio 
of demand for cotton to supply this 
year (1921) is 62 per cent. This is the 
lowest ever recorded. In 1914 the 
ratio of demand to supply was 70 per 
cent. Cotton went in that year to 9 
cents. In 1911 the ratio of demand to 
supply was 75 per cent. Cotton went 
in that year to 7 cents. To what price 
will it fall when the ratio of demand 
to supply is 62 per cent? The average 
price of cotton for 30 years, leaving 
out the war years, is under 10 cents. 

Another fact to reckon with: Eu- 
rope is in a condition of wreck and 
prostration; political conditions are 
as uncertain as at any time since the 
Armistice; and the financial systems 
of all the nations are under such 
stress and strain as the world never 
knew. There is extensive unemploy- 
ment in America. Consumption of 
cotton will be reduced accordingly. 
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Credit has been paralyzed the world 
over. There is no buying power. 

Every row of cotton planted this 
year will mean loss. Every row not 
planted will mean money and time 
saved. : 

All this is unwelcome. Many farm- 
ers will not accept it. They refuse to 
recognize the facts. Some will argue 
that since others are planting no cot- 
ton, now is the time to “make a kill- 
ing.” Let them try it. They will kill 
themselves along with the rest of us. 

J. W. BAILEY. 


Spend Some Time in Organizing 
for Marketing 
ONE thing that should be uppermost 
in the farmers’ mind is organiza- 
tion. The farmers cannot organize 
all at once but it is, inevitable that 
they will organize. Nothing that is as 
important as farmers’ organizing can 
be done without time. The farmers 
will have to try several times before 
they organize right and this will take 
time. The farmers should organize 
themselves, not get some outsiders to 
come in and do all the work. I do not 
mean that the farmers should not get 
ideas from others but in organizing 
they should do the work. 


The farmers have got to get to- 
gether, and sometime before very 
long they, as well as the manufactur- 
ers, will be an organized class. 

S. B. MATLOCK, Jr. 

Meherrin, Va. 


Seven Suggestions From South 
Carolina 


pret. let the farmer get into touch 
with every codperative movement 
affecting the marketing and making 
of the crops he expects to produce. 

2. Let him buy only from men he 
can trust as being in full accord with 
a farmers’ movement. As a rule 
a merchant-farmers’ cost of produc- 
tion is based on wholesale prices 
while the farmer produces on retail 
prices; he likewise expects to buy on 
similar terms what his country 
brother has produced. 

3. Keep every able child in school 
until the school year ends. Cut all 
working hours to a minimum to raise 
the efficiency of labor, eliminating ex- 
cuses for loafing so common in all 
laborers. 

4. Encourage the housewife by. add- 
ing a little help at every turn or so 
and see what an income she will re- 
turn in due time. 

5. Forget all about those dollars you 
didn’t make and “right about face!” 
See the halo above each brother farm- 
er’s head and never rattle the chain 
about his neck. 

6. Keep an accurate set of books, 
strive for not over a 10 per cent profit 
on any product. Watch the daily and 
weekly markets closely and advert&#&e 
your wants as well as watching oth- 
ers’ wants and sales. 

7. And the.tenant farmer shall do 
likewise and if his strength be not 
small he shall not faint for this is not 
adversity but the chastening. 

T. MEEKS NEEL. 

Newberry, S. C. 





O TEACH the farmer that the 

methods of increasing produc- 
tion is exceedingly important, 
but not more vitally so than the 
importance of teaching him the 
best and most economical meth- 
ods of distribution. It is not 
enough to teach him how to 
grow bigger crops. He must be 
taught to get the true value for 
these bigger crops, else Con- 
gress will be put in the attitude 
of regarding the work of the 
farmer as a kind ef. philanthro- 
py.”—Asbury F. Lever. 











































































































“You can tell by a man's farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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O FARMER should attempt to disgrace an hon- 

orable profession by calling himself a farmer 
when he is nothing more nor less than a flunky 
for some credit merchant. The farmer who goes 
to a credit merchant year after year to buy bacon, 
lard, corn, etc., on credit and dumps all of his cot- 
ton on the market in the fall to satisfy his creditor 
and thereby forces the price below the cost of pro- 
duction, is a disgrace to the farming profession. 


Now is the time to take steps to get a profitable 
price for cotton next fall. Now is the time to 
have a conference of every member of the family 
and to decide to quit the too exclusive culture of 
cotton and to resort to diversified farming and 
stock raising. We ought to grow our own sup- 
plies, keep out of debt and get all that we are 
obliged to buy at the lowest prices for cash. Such 
a course means common sense farming. 

T= Virginia Union Farmer sounds a_ timely 

warning when it says: 

“The friends of the Federal Farm Loan sys- 
tem have won a great victory, but if the farm- 
ers think it is ‘all over but the shouting,’ they 
are greatly mistaken. The private mortgage 
loan people are not going to give up their par- 
ticularly juicy plum without a struggle; and 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


RECENT news article has been given wide 

circulation, concerning the extermination of 
the boll weevil by the use of poison gas. The 
United States Department of Agriculture says 
there is no foundation for the report that poison 
gas will be used against the boll weevil. The re- 
lease in the cotton field of poison gas would be a 
menace to the life of every human being and an- 
imal within its reach, and it is very doubtful 
whether any boll weevils would be destroyed. 


LD ideas and notions die hard. The moon 

theory and the theory that cotton will not 
make until the tap root strikes hard ground are 
still adhered to by a small percentage of our farm- 
ers. An occasional farmer still plants in the moon 
and every now and then we meet a farmer who en- 
tertains the thoroughly discredited notion that the 
tap root of cotton must strike hard ground in or- 
der to yield a maximum crop of cotton. A deep, 
mellow soil full of humus is the ideal seed bed for 
cotton and all other crops grown, and there is 
nothing to the moon theory. 


'ARMERS constitute one-third of the commit- 
tee on organizing the $100,000,000 Export Cor- 
poration to help finance foreign trade. By-laws 
for this corporation propose keeping the repre- 
sentation of farmers equally favorable upon board 
of directors. Interest in the corporation has re- 
cently seemed to lag, but it is to be hoped that it 
will be carried through to a point where it can be- 
gin operations as soon as possible, as it would be 
just one more help in opening up an outlet for 
American farm products, 


Dont think our codperating farmers are going 

to stop whén we get 50 per cent of the tobacco 
growers of North Carolina, Virginia, and South 
Carolina, or the minimum per cent of the cotton 
growers, signed up for codperative marketing. 
That is just the number necessary before we can 
begin business, and after we begin we expect to 
get members twice as easily as before. “We have 
just begun to fight.” We are not going to stop 
till we make it the exception rather than the rule 
for a farmer to refuse to stand with his brethren. 


At THE close of the Sixty-sixth Congress, the 
legislative department of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Washington, D. C., reports 
that the packer control bill did not reach a final 
vote, the Muscle Shoals appropriation was de- 
feated in the House by a vote of 193 to 182, and 
the Capper-Volstead 


collective marketing bill, 





. ards of other sections. 


after passing both the House and the Senate with 
amendments which practically nullified the meas- 
ure, was permitted to die in conference. The 
emergency tariff legislation was killed by veto 
of the President. The War Finance Corporation 
was rehabjlitated as a credit relief measure. 


Send for This Free Almanac 


NE of the most attractive and useful publi- 
O cations that has come to The Progressive 

Farmer office this year is “An Agricultural 
Almanac for 1921,” published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,, 
as Farmers’ Bulletin 1202. In addition to the 
usual calendar with days of the month and week, 
sunrise, sunset, moon’s phases, and eclipses, the 
almanac .carries a great many seasonal sugges- 
tions for farm work and fifteen pages of miscel- 
laneous notes, tables, etc., of useful farm infor- 
mation. 

Everybody on the farm will be interested in 
and benefited by this valuable little book. A pos- 
tal card will bring one. Writ: to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a copy, and 
you will thank us for so advising you. 


A Fulfillment of Prophecy 


PEAKING of The Progressive Farmer’s cam- 
paign for “A Garden, a Cow, and Fifty Hens” 
for every farmer, maybe we ought to go a lit- 
tle further and add a flock of sheep and a few 
hives of bees. At any rate the ancient prophet 
Isaiah would seemingly have approved such a cam- 
paign for he wrote: 
“And it shall come to pass in that day that a 
man shall nourish a young cow and two sheep; 
“And it shall come to pass for the abundance 
of milk that they shall give that he shall eat 
butter: for butter and honey shall every one 
eat that is left in the land.” 


Liquidation 

S THE farmers read market reports and ar- 

ticles and editorials in The Progressive 

Farmer, they frequently see words that have 
heretofore been largely confined to commercial 
fields. As we are taking up business ways, how- 
ever, it is necessary to speak the language of busi- 
ness. One of the words we have seen much of 
lately is liquidation. This is a term borrowed 
from the lawyers who apply it to the process of 
turning the assets of an individual in financial 
straits into cash, which is the most “liquid” form 
of capital, and applying it to the payment of what 
he owes. The term is used when farm products 
are closed out in a declining market in order to 
prevent further loss. The inference is that the 
sale would not be made if prices were not de- 
clining. 

The opposite of liquidation, that is, selling at a 
profit, is known as “realization.” 

Liquidation has been in such common use in 
reports of markets for farm products during the 
past six months that farmers generally may be 
as familiar with the word as they surely are with 
the process. 


Co-operation in Making and Marketing 
Hay 


HILE we are seeking relief from overpro- 

duction of cotton and tobacco, Iet’s also 

seek relief from the underproduction of 
hay. We have just seen five wagons in a row 
hauling Western hay to Southern farms! 

Never has there been so inviting an opportunity 
for growing an adequate supply of hay for aill 
home needs as now. A surplus is needed. Good 
prices are paid for good hay. Our standards of 
hay have too long been based upon the stand- 
We do not realize that we 
can produce in kind, quality, and quantity better 
hays than the North and West have been selling 
us at high prices. 

Hay-making invites codperation, especially in 
harvesting and baling on the small farm. Mowing 
machines, hay rakes, and hay presses may or may 
not be economically owned by the individual 
small farmer, but they may be very profitably 
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owned by a group of farmers and be of all the 
service to each farmer that they would be if he 
were sole owner. A cooperatively owned baler 
should also mean codperative mowing, raking, 
cocking, and hauling as well as baling, and when 
there is a surplus of hay, codperative marketing, 

A hay press costs now about $125. Can the 
small farmer afford to pay this much? Yes, he 
can. He can afford to pay for a press if he has 
the hay to be pressed. The cost of baling hay is 
balanced by the saving in storage space for the 
home supply and by the saving in cost of hauling 
and shipping marketed hay. A hay press with 
good care should last ten or more years. A $125 
press will cost you $12.50 per year. Of course you 
can afford it. 

But this is not the plan we want you to follow. 
Suppose you join with four of your neighbors and 
jointly own and operate the press. Then the $125 
press will cost you only $25 for its use for ten 
years. This makes your press cost you $2.50 per 
year, plus upkeep and repairs, and by being pro- 
gressive and by saving four-fifths of the cost for 
each cooperator, you at the same time remove one 
of the obstacles that has been in the way of pro. 
ducing your own hay. 

Is this worth thinking about? 


The Cost of Cheap Food 


OCIETY has always determined the conditions 
under which it will be fed. Farmers thus far 
have had very little to say regarding the 

terms under which they would discharge that 
duty. Society demands cheap food and, in so far 
as it may be provided without imposing burdens 
upon the farmers, the demand is a reasonable one. 
However, cheap food purchased with the man- 
hood and womanhood of the rural communities 
is dearly bought and very destructive to the best 
interests of our country. If we continue to satis- 
fy the demands of society for cheap food without 
regard to its effect upon the farmers, we will re- 
peat the mistake of nearly every civilization that 
has preceded us and will, in the end, reduce the 
American farmer to the level of a peasant. We 
should consider the welfare of the farmers as well 
as the welfare of the consumers. We must de- 
velop better systems of distributing and market- 
ing farm products, and we must foster codpera- 
tion in the selling of farm products. In other 
words, we must insure to the farmer a profit that 
will equalize the opportunities of the country and 
town and thereby hold on the farms a fair share 
of the boys and girls raised there. 


Peanut Growers Should Rally to Their 


Organization 


E HOPE every peanut-growing Progres- 
W :: Farmer reader in North Carolina or 

Virginia who has not already done so will 
make haste to join the VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CO-OPERATIVE PEANUT EXCHANGE. This 
exchange is nothing but an organization of pea- 
nut farmers in North Carolina and Virginia for 
codéperative marketing on the same lines which 
the cotton and tobacco growers are following. 
The peanut contract was drawn by Aaron Sapiro 
and embodies all the best features of the Califor- 
nia plan of codperative marketing. 

Efforts made by enemies of the exchange to 
stop its organization should only make peanut 
farmers everywhere rally more strongly to it. A 
few days ago Organizer J. Frank Fooshe was 
arrested on misinformation sent to the state in- 
surance commissioner of North Carolina, the 
charge being that he was selling questionable 
stock without a license. But the insurance com- 
missioner on hearing all the evidence not only 
quashed the indictment but declared that the pea- 
nut exchange, instead of being suppressed, ought 
to be encouraged by everybody interested in the 
farmers’ welfare. The arrest has only fired the 
spirit and deepened the loyalty of all friends of 
cooperative marketing. 

This peanut exchange cannot begin work until 
producers of half the peanuts in North Carolina 
and Virginia sign up. Nearly four thousand farm- 
ers have already joined and only one thousand 
more are needed. Let’s hurry up with the other 
thousand. 

If you are qa peanut farmer, join the exchange 
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How I Am Trying to Run Hilltop Farm 
This Year 


E HAVE come to the 
planting season on Hilltop Farm and we 
never before there is 


beginning of the 
realize that now as 
need for considering just what is the best thing 
to do with every acre of land and every dollar of 
expense. 

The world is in such a state of chaos that it is 
hard to know what plan to follow. There are, 
however, four or five assured facts that seem to 
stand out unshaken in a world of quaking and 
tumultuous uncertainties. Consequently, we are 
going to call attention again to these certainties 
—even at the risk of repeating some ideas al- 
ready stressed in The Farmer. In 
fact, “line upon line and precept upon precept” is 
frequently good agricultural as well as religious 
At any rate, as I face the problem of try- 


Progressive 


policy. 
ing to make my own farm pay its way in 1921, 
here are the facts that are influencing my deci- 
sions: 
I 
HIS is no year to expect a profit on cotton or 


tobacco. The carry-over of both from last 
year which will face us as the 1921 crops mature 
will be alarmingly large. It will ‘be so large that 
it would almost knock out the profits if the world 
should be pursuing “the even tenor of its way.” 
But there is now no prospect that world condi- 
months to 


will become normal for twelve 


Humanity which sowed the evil winds of 


tions 
come. 
war is now reaping the whirlwind of poverty and 
ruin. When it comes to buying from America, 
many foreign nations find their money almost as 
worthless as Confederate money was in 1864. In 
the face of present world conditions, if we pile 
up a normal cotton or tobacco crop in 1921 on top 
of last year’s abnormal carry-over, there is no 
telling how low prices will go. We must cut both 
cotton and tobacco acreage to the limit. 


II 


E MUST also so conduct our farming that*we 

will not be forced to throw our crops on the 
market in case panic-prices prevail next fall. This 
is just as important as acreage reduction. While 
the world will not be commercially and financially 
well next fall, it will probably be convalescent. 
Now a convalescent person must be fed carefully 
and slowly, and so must a convalescent market. 
So we must hold down cotton and tobacco acre- 
ages this year to such a point that if we market 
slowly next fall and spring, decent prices will be 
obtained. On the other hand, if we forget the 
slogan, “A Garden, a Cow, and 50 Hens—Together 
With Hog and Hominy,” then vast quantities of 
distress cotton and tobacco may be forced on the 
market before the world gets ready to absorb it. 
There are two remedies for this condition, as 
follows: 


1. We must try to avoid piling up store ac- 
counts this year, and we must try to keep every 
tenant and laborer on our farms from doing so. 
“The cotton which breaks the market,” as F. P. 
Latham says, “is the cotton which goes to pay 
for Western meat, corn, and hay—things we ought 
to grow ourselves.” The same thing applies in 
the case of tobacco. 

2. We must hurry up with warehouse building 
sc as to have storage and financial help for the 
next cotton crop. 

Hilltop Farm is trying to help both these ag- 
ricultural programs to success. We are making 
the farm feed itself and we are subscribing stock 
to help build a local warehouse. 


III 


WE MUST look confidently to better world 

conditions and world markets in a year or 
two. Conditions are going to be better. The world 
is like a typhoid patient whose recovery is assured 
but who must yet wait some time before recover- 
ing his strength. Conditions would have been 
much better already in America if the Federal 





Reserve Board had not shut down on credits. And 
conditions abroad would have been better already 
if Senate and President could have agreed on a 
peace treaty, or France and England had earlier 
settled reparations terms with Germany and so 
given German manufacturing a chance to buy 
American products. We have been hard hit but 
we are going to survive. Courageously and cheer- 
fully, therefore, let us try to make-1921 a year of 
preparation for better times, confident that they 
are coming. 


Such are our plans on. Hilltop Farm. While 
growing less cotton, we expect to plant more le- 
gumes and cover crops to enrich the land for the 
coming years when crops may again pay good 
profits. We are also mending some gullies and 
badly laid-off terraces which we inherited from a 
former owner; we are putting ditches in better 
shape; getting rocks off stony fields; clearing 
out some stumps and cleaning up some ragged 
corners; trying to improve the roads; setting some 
additional fruit trees and flowering shrubs; im- 
proving pastures for both hogs and cattle; and 
making plans for some additional fencing, build- 
ing, and tiling. Every farmer who expects to do 
any building, painting, fencing, ditching, tiling, 
road-making, etc., in the next few years will do 
well to try to get it done this year while labor 
cannot be profitably employed making cotton and 
tobacco. 

IV 


[ Ast. but not least, we must arrange for co- 

Sperative marketing of our great staple crops 
before this year ends. I should be almost hopeless 
about the outlook for American agriculture if I 
did not believe that this codperative marketing 
program would be put over. As I write this a 
United States Senator is quoted as predicting 
that “Agriculture in the United States, except by 
peons and serfs, is doomed.” It will be doomed if 
we are content to produce and sell as peons and 
serfs do, but not otherwise. 


Our only purpose in raising cotton or tobacco 
is to sell it. Therefore, the first thing to consider 
is whether we can sell it wisely. We can’t sell it 
wisely if we are helpless and blind. The only way 








HOW TO BORROW FROM FEDERAL LAND 
BANKS 


OW that the National Farm Loan Act has been 

declared constitutional by the Supreme Court, 

many farmers are asking how they can borrow 
money through this channel. It will be several weeks 
before money is available, but file your applications 
early. “First come, first served,” will probably be 
the rule. 

If you wish full information, and you live in Vir- 
ginia, then address “Federal Land Bank, Baltimore, 
Md.”; if you live in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, or Florida, address “Federal Land Bank, 
Columbia, S. C.” 

Following are the essential facts about the farm 
loan act, as given in our last year’s “Reference 
Special”: 

1. How to Borrow.—You must join the nearest “national 
farm loan association” or help organize one if there is none 
near you. To find out whether there is one near you, if 
you do not know, address “Federal Loan Bank” at the ad- 
dress just given 

2. A “national farm loan association’ consists simply of 


ten or more farmer-borrowers organized in the form directed 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

3. Size and Term of Loan.—No man can get a loan for 
more than $10,000 or less than $100, or for less than five or 
more than forty years. 

4. Limitations.—No loan may be made for more than 50 
per cent of the value of the land mortgaged and 20 per 
cent of the value of the permanent insured improvements 
upon it. 

5. Farmers Only.—Borrowers must be, or about to be- 
come, the owner of the land offered as security, and en- 
gaged, or about to become engaged, in its cultivation. 

6. For What Purposes One Can Borrow.—Borrowers must 
use the money lent them for the following purposes and 
none other. 

(a) To purchase land for agricultural uses. 

(b) To purchase equipment, fertilizers, and livestock nec- 
essary for the proper and reasonable operation of the farm. 

(c) To provide buildings and improve the land. 

(d) To liquidate indebtedness of the owner. 

7. Amortization.—Each borrower pays back each year a 
certain amount to apply on principal besides interest. This 
system is known as “amortization.” For example, a $1,000 
debt at 6 per cent interest may be paid off, interest and all, 
by paying $100 a year for sixteen years, or $90 a year for 
nineteen years, $80 a year for twenty-four years, or $75 a 
year for twenty-eight years. 

8. Interest Rate.—Heretofore the Federal Loan Banks have 
loaned at 5% per cent interest, but will now have to charge 
6 per cent. 
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to see what we are doing or to be strong enough 
to help ourselves is through codperative selling. 
Certainly we on Hilltop should be ashamed to 
start a cotton crop or tobacco crop this year if 
we had not first signed up to sell it in codpera- 
tion with our brother producers. 


Poems of Nature and Country Life: 
“Sunrise” 


IDNEY Lanier is one great poet of our sec- 
tion whom all Southerners should know. Two 
weeks ago we printed a delightfully homely 
and humorous dialect poem of his, “Thar’s More 
in the Man Than Thar Is in the Land”. Now here 
is his “Sunrise”, a poem beautiful, stately, polished 
—an expression of the very highest poetic genius: 
The tide’s at full; the marsh with flooded streams 
Glimmers, a limpid labyrinth of dreams. 
Each winding creek in grave entrancement lies 
A rhapsody of morning-stars. The skies 


Shine scant with one forked galaxy— i 
The marsh brags ten: looped on his breast they lie. 


Oh, what if a sound should be made! 
Oh, what if a bound should be laid 


To this bow-and-string tension of beauty and silence a- 
spring— . 

To the bend of beauty the bow, or the hold of silence the 
string! 


I fear me, I fear me yon dome of diaphanous gleam 
Will bree as a bubble o’er-blown in a dream— 
Yon dome of too-tenuous tissues of space and night, 
Overweighted with stars, overfreighted with light, 
Oversated with beauty and silence, will seem 

But a bubble that broke in a dream. 

And lo, in the East! Will the East unveil? 

The East is unveiled, the East hath confessed 

A flush: ’tis dead; ’tis alive; ‘tis dead, ere the West 
Was aware of it; nay, ’tis abiding, ’tis unwithdrawn: 
Have a care, sweet Heaven! ’Tis Dawn. 


Now a dream of a flame through that dream of a flush is 
uprolled: 

To the zenith ascending, a dome of undazzling gold 

Is builded, in shape as a bee-hive, from out of the sea: 

The hive is of gold undazzling, but oh, the Bee, 

The star-fed Bee, the build-fire Bee, 

Of dazzling gold is the great Sun-Bee 

That shall flash from the hive-hole over the sea. 


Not slower than Majesty moves, for a mean and a measure, 

Of motion—not faster than dateless Olympian leisure 

Might pace with unblown ample garments from pleasure to 
pleasure— 

The wave-serrate sea-rim sinks unJarring, 

Forever revealing, revealing, evealing, 

Edgewise, bladewise, halfwise, wholewise—’tis done! 

Good-tomorrow, Lord Sun! 


Do You Know the Bible?—Ten 


Questions 


HAT women helped to build the walls of 
Jerusalem? 
2? 


2. Where do we find it recorded that 
Moses was leprous? 

3. What people waited for a good man to say 
grace before they sat down to their feast? 

4. What reason is assigned for King Solomon’s 
passing sentence of death on his brother 
Adonijah? 

5. By whom and to whom was the first letter 
written, according to the Bible? 

6. Who told his life’s secret to a woman with 
disastrous results? 

7. Who in the midst of starvation prophesied 
plenty on the morrow? 

8. What two kings were driven from their do- 
mains by hornets? 


unreeling, 


9. Upon what did God pronounce the first 
curse? 
10. What army fled in confusion when none pur- 
sued? 
Answers to Above Questions: 
1. Nehemiah 3:12. 6. Judges 16:6. 
2. Exodus 4:6. 7.2 Kings 7:1. 
3. 1 Samuel 9:13. 8. Joshua 24:12. 
4.1 Kings 2:13-25, 9. Genesis 3:14. 
5. 2 Samuel 11:15. 10. 2 Kings 7:7. 


(Copyright by Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


IVILIZATIONS are externalizations of the 

soul and character of races. They are ma- 

jestic or mean, according to the treasure of 
beauty, imagination, will, and thought laid up in 
the soul of the people. ... That necessity is laid 
on all nations, on all individuals, to make their 
external life correspond in some measure to their 
internal dreams. A lover of beauty will never 
contentedly live in a house where all things are 
devoid of taste. An intellectual man will loathe 
a disordered society. Whenever we develop an 
intellectual life these things will be altered, but 
not in priority to the spiritual mood. House by 
house, village by village, the character of a civ- 
ilization changes as the character of the indi- 
viduals change. When we begin to build up a 
lofty world within the national soul, soon the 
country becomes beautiful and worthy of respect 
in its externals—George W. Russell in “The Na- 
tional Being.” 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 
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Side Dressing for Onions 

“WHAT is a good side application for 
onions planted in the fall, but are 
now just pushing through?” 

Mix nitrate of soda and acid phos- 
phate equally and use at rate of 150 
pounds an acre not touching the 
plants. 


Best Sweet Potatoes in Spring 


ORTH Carolina: “What sweet pota- 

toes Would be best here for spring 
use? I have been growing the Porto 
Rico, but they get pithy in spring and 
are not now good for sale.” 

The earliest and easiest keeping 
sweet potato is the Hayman, called 
also Southern Queen by some. It is 
not first class in fall and early winter, 
but gets very good by March. It isa 
good cropper. 


Not Now 


“(SAN my Scuppernong vines be pruned 
now?” 

The only safe time to prune Scup- 
pernong vines is in November. Pruned 
now they would bleed too badly. You 
say that the vines failed to bear last 
year. Better get a wild barren mus- 
cadine and plant near your Scupper- 
nong to furnish them pollen. This 
vine will make no grapes and can be 
allowed to ramble at will up a tree, 
but it will set the fruit of the Scup- 
pernong. 


To Turn Rye for Comm 
“l HAVE rye sowed where I had cotton 
last year. When should this be 
turned for corn? Some say I should 
never use nitrate of soda after rye. Is 
this true?” 

Turn the rye before it heads, or 
about knee high. Nitrate of soda ap- 
plied as a side dressing after corn is 
six inches or more high will forward 
its growth. The rye has nothing to 
do with it. 


Nitrate of Soda on Wheat 
ltl Carolina: “Please advise me 

in regard to applying nitrate of soda 
on fall-sowed wheat as top dressing.” 

If your soil is not quite rich it may 
pay to use some nitrate of soda, say 
100 pounds an acre, as the wheat 
starts to grow. On very strong soil it 
might cause too much growth and 
danger of lodging. In my experiments 
it greatly increases the wheat crop. 
Pulverize well and use when leaves 
are dry. 


Sweet Potato House 


EVERAL correspondents ask for 

directions for building a sweet po- 
tato house. If I printed them now 
I would later get letters from a num- 
ber saying they had mislaid the paper 
and wanting it all written over again. 
1 will tell later how we build them. In 
meantime write to the Division of 
Publications of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for Farmers’ Bulletins No. 129 and 
324 on sweet potato houses. 


Too Heavy a Job 


‘| HAVE been growing the Boone 

County white corn, and make 60 to 
80 bushels an acre, but the growth is so 
heavy that it is difficult to save it. I 
would like to get a corn that is not so 
heavy. I keep good Holstein cows, but 
it is hard to get them properly attended 
to or even milked. Can I not keep up 
my farm by turning under clover and 
other legumes and get along without the 
cow manure ?” 


Most of our correspondents com- 
plain of poor land and poor crops, 
while here is one who has to® much 
of a good thing. Any corn suited to 
your climate in Virginia that will 





make 60 to 80 bushels an acre will be 
handling. The little eight- 
rowed flint corn of New England 
would be light enough till it gets ac- 
climated, and then that, too, would 
get heavy. Any of the dent corns of 
Virginia will make a heavy growth 
on rich soil. You can maintain the 
productiveness of your land through 
a liberal use of acid phosphate in 
connection with the growing and 
using of the legume plants in a sys- 
tematic rotation. There is a demand 
in many sections for full blood regis- 
tered Holsteins and the breeding of 
such ought to be profitable. Hol- 
steins in many carloads have been 
going into North Carolina for cheese- 
making, and in this state they are 
in demand, as the upper portions of 
the state are rapidly becoming dairy 
sections. Labor is becoming more 
plentiful and a farmer with rich land 
and good cows ought to be in good 
shape. 


Grape Vines Did Not Grow 
“Tl HAVE 20 Concord grape Vines, two 
years old, set last spring. They made 
no growth. Had I better cut them to 
the ground?” 

Of course, they must have made a 
little growth to have lived. Cut them 
back now to two eyes from the 
ground and manure the land well 
and cultivate clean all summer. Let 
only one cane grow. 


The Same Old Fake 


OUTH Carolina: “One of our tenants 

brought us the circular we enclose and 
said that a man at a hotel in Columbia 
had given it to him. The man had con- 
tracts and claimed they would obligate 
him to take all the beans a farmer could 
grow, and pay $6 a bushel for them?” 

I have fought this fraud for three or 
four years. This is the same old Jack 
Bean that I have been denouncing for 
the past three or more years. They 
called it at first the Chicasaw Lima 
bean. They offered last spring the 
same inducements and I have never 
found any one who got the $6 a 
bushel. The bean is worthless and 
the whole thing a fraud. See what I 
have said elsewhere. [ get almost 
daily letters about the doings of these 
fakers and those who read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will not take sucker 
bait. 


heavy 


The Best Watermelon 


” HAT is the best watermelon for 
home use and near market?” 

Individual preferences count for a 
great deal in the choice of fruits of 
any sort. There are so many fine va- 
rieties of watermelons that it is hard 
to say that any one of them is best. 
Our growers now use the Tom Wat- 
son for shipping and it is really a fine 
melon. To my taste the best of all 
watermelons is the McIver Sugar or 
Wonderful as some call it. Any of 
the leading seedsmen can supply the 
seed. 


Terrapin Bugs on Watermelons 


IRGINIA: “The so-called terrapin 

bug is about to discourage the water- 
melon growcrs here. Can you give us 
any help in preventing them?” 

I have never known the terrapin 
bug to attack melons here. I have had 
them only on cabbage and beets, but 
I believe that the calcium arsenate 
powder blown on the plants will poi- 
son the dew for them just as it does 
for the boll weevil. This bug, Mur- 
gantia histrionica, like many other 
plagues, comes from Mexico, and, like 
the boll weevil, is a sucker and hence 
is hard to destroy. When on cabbage 
I find the best thing is to cover a pan 
of water with kerosene and then 


shake the bugs into it. But try the 
calcium arsenate powder. I have 
found it the most speedy insect killer 
I have ever used. For most bugs I 
add two parts of air slaked lime to 
yne of the arsenate. This cleans up 
potato bugs in a few minutes. 


Wants to Plant Something 
“| HAVE no experience in farming, but 
expect to cultivate about 50 acres this 
season in corn or cotton, or both. Have 
plenty of stable manure. Can I make 
crops with this alone?” 

You may make a good growth by 
the use of stable manure but to make 
cotton you will need something more. 
Add to each wagon load of manure 75 


pounds of acid phosphate and you 
will increase the efficiency of the 
manure. You also ask about manure 


alone for cantaloupes. You will get 
more and better cantaloupes by fill- 
ing the hill with manure and adding 
a handful of a high grade fertilizer. 
Cover and make the hill and plant. 


Still at It 
HE iakers are still scattering their 
circulars about thé Jack Bean. One 
party at Hot Springs, Ark., calls it 
“The Great American Coffee bean.” 


Another in Georgia calls it “The 
Southern Coffee Bean.” Both have 
quit calling it the Chicasaw Lima 
Bean. The Arkansas man tells the 


farmers that eight quarts planted on 
an acre will make $400 for the crop. 
He said the same thing last year from 
Georgia. The Georgia man now says 
they can make $300. We would be 
glad to know how many of the suck- 
ers made the $400 last year. One man 
wrote that he had planted 40 acres 
and was very enthusiastic. Did the 
promoters take his crop at $6a bushel, 
we would like to know? No man or 
beast which gets a taste of this Jack 
bean or its forage will ever want an- 
other taste. No stock of any sort will 
eat the forage as it is very bitter and 
the beans are far from being good 
even if not poisonous. We thank the 
farmers who are sending us the cir- 
culars and hope they will aid us in 
exposing the fraud. 


Spraying Hints for the Unitiated 


OOD pressure is necessary. The 
amount of pressure depends upon 
the size of the nozzle and the agility 
of the man handling it. A rapid 
worker can handle 250 pounds pres- 
sure; a slow man will not handle more 
than 150 pounds. Moral—get rid of 
the slow man. A barrel pump op- 
erated by hand will not maintain 
more than 80 to 100 pounds. Moral— 
eliminate the hand pump. A power 
pump of at least 175 pounds pressure 
should be used. 

The amount of spraying material 
needed to cover a tree thoroughly 
varies with the size of the tree. A 
very young tree will not require over 
half a gallon while an extra large 
tree will take 15 gallons. The average 
tree of 10 to 12 feet requires about 
8 gallons. 

Spraying should never be done 
during a rain or when the foliage i 
dripping wet. Spraying should cease 
at least 10 minutes before a shower 
and not resumed untii dripping of the 
leaves has stopped. 

An expensive spraying outfit and 
costly materials should not be turned 
over to men who know nothing or 
care nothing about thoroughness in 
their work or the proper manner in 
which to handle a valuable and deli- 
cate machine. 

Oil sprays should be mixed with 
soft water or water that has been 
softened. 

Spraying should be done for a rea- 
son and not on the hit or miss plan. 
The best manner in which to judge 
proper time for spraying is to watch 
the trees, know the different pests 
to be guarded against, and, by the use 
of a good hand lens, be able to tell 
the approximate moment when spray- 
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ing will be most effective and eco- 


nomical. Some people spray period- 
ically, regardless of the presence of 
insects in large or small numbers, or 
not at all. This method will control 
the pests if done often enough, but 
will generally prove expensive. Oth- 
ers spray after the insects have be- 
come so numerous that the damage 
has been done. This is too late. 
There is still another class who will 
not spray for any reason whatsoever, 
Sometimes this class of individuals 
is harder to control than any insect 
pest we have. 

Spraying in the right manner, with 
the correct pressure, at the proper 
time, with suitable materials, will 
give satisfactory results. Any other 
kind of spraying will give almost 
any other kind of results—Florida 
Extension Service. 


Shall I Sell, Exchange, or Use My 
Cotton Seed? 


HAVE two cars of cotton seed for 

which I am offered $32 per toy. I live 
five miles from the railroad. JI am 
offered for cash, f.0.b. shipping point, 
8-4-4 fertilizer at $42, 8-3-3 at $36, 16 per 
cent acid phosphate at $19, and muriate 
of potash at $110. Shall I sell seed and 
buy fertilizer, or put the seed in the 
ground? If seed are used as fertilizer, 
what time should they be applied?—S. 
wR. S.C. 

No one can tell our inquirer whether 
he should use his cotton seed or buy 
fertilizer without knowing the freight 
charges on the fertilizer materials 
and mixed fertilizers on which prices 
are quoted. But with cottonseed at 
$23 a ton and acid phosphate and mur- 
iate of potash at the prices quoted, 
the plant foods in an 8-3-3 fertilizer 
will cost around $36. If, however, he 
can exchange a ton of seed for say 
1,400 or 1,500 pounds of 7% per cent 
cottonseed meal we suggest that it be 
done, rather than use cotton seed for 
fertilizer. 


1,000 pounds cottonseed meal. 
900 pounds acid phosphate. 
100 pounds muriate of potash. 


You will have 2,000 pounds of fertil- 
izer analyzing about 85 per cent 
phosphoric acid, 3 per cent nitrogen, 
and 3.5 per cent potash. 

You may use your seed mixed as 
follows: 


2,000 pounds cotton seed. 
900 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate. 
100 pounds muriate potash. 


3,000 pounds. 

This mixture carries about the same 
amount of plant food in the same pro- 
portion as the other, but the bulk is 
half as much more. Use half as much 
more of the second as the first; 400 
pounds of the first will equal 600 
pounds of the second, or 600 of the 
first 900 of the second. 


Skillful Hog Grazing 

A unique and skillful arrangement 

of hog grazing lots, to enable the 
owner to give his hogs a_ balanced 
ration with minimum trouble, is re- 
ported from Bamberg County, S. C, 
by County Agent J. D. Brandon, who 
writes: 

“I had an interesting report from 
Mr. O’Quian on the way he managed 
and fed his hogs. He raises all the 
pork that is used on the farm as well 
as other things that he uses and the 
lane with lots on both sides is how he 
accomplished it. The lots vary in size 
from 2 to 10 acres and the gate to the 
lot is constructed so as to shut off the 
lane, in this way serving two pur- 
poses. He plants forage crops in the 
small lots and in one of the large lots 
he plants corn, velvet beans, oF 
peanuts and at one side of the field a 
patch of sweet potatoes; thus giving 
the hogs a free access to a well-bal- 
anced ration when he turns them im 
for fall fattening. He finishes them 
on corn. He protects his hogs from 
cholera by having them double im- 
muned; is a firm believer in it an 
recommends its use to everybody.’ 
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This Week and Next in the Poultry 
Yard 


T IS not yet too late to put in a 

good patch of rape. There is no 

green crop that can replace it for 

poultry. An ample supply will ma- 

terially cut down the feed bill, and 

it furnishes succulence as well as the 
tonic that poultry need. 

»* *x 


The early hatches should soon 
make rapid growth, if the proper 
proportions of protein feeds and 
mineral are supplied. Bone meal and 
fine beef scrap are very important 
at the early stages of growth, and if 
not fully supplied, weak chicks will 
be the result. 

x * * 

Moist mashes, utilizing skim milk 
or buttermilk, are good during the 
middle of the day, if only as much 
as will be cleaned up entirely is given. 
Though if a constant supply of milk 
in vessels of the right sort, those 
that chicks cannot get into or soil 
contents of, is supplied, the dry mash 
will do. 





x Ok 

As chicks develop, if, as they 
should be, they are purebred, a care- 
ful study of every individual will be 
worth while. Every poultry breeder 
has the opportunity of exhibiting at 
the fall fairs—community and county 
—and the best plan is to select early 
those chicks that show the most 
vigor and health, and at the same 
time, promise of the shape and color 
called for by the standard for the 
breed. It takes time to bring these 
out, but the results will repay the 
trouble. 

* * O* 

As soon as sufficiently developed 
to allow a fair judgment of quality, 
it is a good plan to select a number 
of the best chicks and give them sep- 
arate quarters, where they can have 
the best conditions for steady growth, 
and then see that they have the feed 
and care. All successful breeders 
adopt this plan in preparing for fall 
shows. The runs must be kept clean, 
and birds of the white breeds should 
have ample shade, as clean plumage 
and prevention of brassiness_ in 
whites is important. 

* Ok Ok 

As soon as the cockerels can be 
distinguished from the pullets, they 
should be separated. When devel- 
oped enough to allow selection for 
future breeders, and for the fall 
shows, the surplus cockerels should 
be caponized. A capon bears the 
same relation in the poultry yard 
that the steer does in the cattle pen, 
or the weather in the sheep yard. 
More flesh of better quality is put 
on at less cost for feed, beside being 
easier to handle. 


F. J. ROTHPLETZ. 
” 


Most Poor Soils Poor for Lack of 
Humus 

LL of the farm lands of this state 

are in need of improvement, and 
more than 25 per cent of them must 
be improved before they can be 
farmed with profit. The soils of the 
different sections are said to be un- 
Productive because of their lack of 
some fertilizing element, but most of 
them are unproductive because they 
lack humus or organic matter. 


The water holding capacity of 
Southern soils is dependent upon 
their depth and the amount of 


Organic matter which they contain. 
One of the most important problems 
In improving them, therefore, is the 
addition of organic matter. The prin- 
cipal sources of organic matter are 
Stable manure, leaf mold, and crops 
8town for turning under. Stable ma- 
hure is a splendid form of organic 
material, but no farm in the state 
Produces a sufficient amount to sup- 
Ply its needs of organic matter. For 
this reason it is necessary to use soil- 
improving crops to furnish the supply 
needed. DR. R. Y. WINTERS. 
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TIMKENS MEAN ~ MORE 2d BETTER FARMING-- By Power 





Fifty Seven 
Million Proofs 


That the Principle Is 


Since that day more than twenty years ago when 
a Timken Tapered Roller Bearing was first in- 
stalled in a motor vehicle, the principle of Timken 
Taper has remained unchanged. 


Yet during those years, American and European 
manufacturers have used more than fifty-seven 
million Timkens. And, as far as we know, not 
one of those fifty-seven million Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings has ever been replaced by any 
other bearing. 


Fifty Seven million Timken Bearings! Twenty 
years of service! Not a single Timken that we 
know of replaced by any other make! Hardly 
a tractor, truck, or automobile in America today 
that does not boast of its Timkens! 


Could one ask for more convincing evidence 
of the correctness of the principle, design, 












Right 


and construction of Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings ? 


Because of their superior ability to carry all 
loads no matter from what angle they are applied— 


because they carry those loads with negligible 
friction loss— 


and because, when the inevitable wear that must 
follow motion does come, a simple adjustment or 
take-up easily and quickly made, makes them 
function as if they were new, Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings increase efficiency and reduce 
upkeep whenever and wherever they are used. 
Thus do they play their vital part in the develop- 
ment of More and Better Farming by Power. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co, Canton, Ohio 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for Tractors, Farm Implements, Trucks, 
Passenger Cars, Machinery, Trailers, and Industrial Appliances 


Send for free booklet on ‘‘More and Better Farming By Power-- 








OW you’can get the latest WITTE Arm 
Swing, Lever Controlled, Force Feed 
Log Saw for sawing up logs any size, 
Moves like a_ wheelbarrow S any- 
where—saws up-hill, down-hill or on_Ievel. 

Cuts much faster than former rigs, Oper- 
ated by a high power, frost-proof 


WITTE 4-Cycle Engine 


Costs only 25 to50 cents a day to opere 
ate. Double the powerneeded for saw- 


trees any size. 
Send for Log and Tree 
zs Saw Catalog. ” 








y 2356 Empire Bidg., 






For this Complete Log Saw 
F. O. B. Kansas City, Mo. 

From Pittsburgh,Pa., add $6.80 “A 

Don’t buy any Log Saw, Tree a\= 3 

Saw or Buzz Saw Outfit until sii 

you have seen the new WITTE. 

Lowest priced Guaranteed rig on 


we See the quality and compare m 
WITTE Engine Works es ee pres a al mena 
2356 Oakland Ave., Kansas 
Pitsburg 
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ing; logs or trees. Perfectly balan the market. Cuts much faster than for- 
rig- Can be used for belt work. mer rigs. On tests we cut 2-ft.log in 90 Get this Big 
New WITTE Tree Saw seconds. Treesaw cuts ’em close to the Money - Savin 
Atl ¢ additional ground. Goes anywhere. We are making y > 
ON tho pow WITTE Tree a special advertising price NOW—So write Book and sample of BROWN 
| ted Cet chengen oo at once for complete description of this ACID TEST HEAVY GALVAN- 
Saw to Tree Saw. Saws a log wonderful outfit FREE. BRANCH BUZZ SAW $23.50. IZED FENCE, both free, postpaid. 


—our quality we let you prove before you buy.. 


City, Mo, 
Pa. LOWEST PRICES—I Pay All Freight Charges 











Don’t buy a rod of fe:ce this peor antl you get my 








I am writing myself to death turning down orders for pigs. 
I am sold out before I get writer’s cramp. See? 
Don’t publish it again until I get some more to sell. 


to run it for fun.—J. L. Skinner. 
The above shows what a small ad did for Mr. Skinner. 


Please let the boys know 


An ad with you surely does pro- 
duce, but I am tired of returning money, so please take my ad out unless you just want 


Have you any pigs to sell? 
If so, send us your ad and watch the results.—-THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


New Bargain Fence Book. Shows160 styles, Also 
Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire—all at startling low prices. 
A postal brings sample to test and book free, postpaid. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co.'°) 
Department 487 CLEVELAND, OHIO 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil- 
ity of all advertising it carries.” ; 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 














‘Apply a few drops of Freezone upos 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns ,.between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 


PRICES SLASHED! 
Beautiful Waist 
FREE! 










heavy weight serge, 
e-05 at waist, wide een oe 
two pockets 
buttons. Colors: Navy 
lue or Black. Sizes, waist 
23 to 40; length, 86 to 40 inch. 
The waist we fixe free is made 
of white voile, handsomely 
immed with lace and - 
broidery; sizes 86 to 46. 
Rock Bottom Prices 
lust send your name and ad- 
Gress, giving size and color of 
ekirt wanted, alsosize of waist 
wanted. We'll send both by 
parce) it prepaid. You pa: 
QS Money back if not pleased. “Here 
ONLY ” is positively a big $6.00 value for 
only $2.98. Bend NOW as then r of free waists is lim- 
ited. Order by Number te 681002, 


HOWARD LUX CO., DEPT.16 CLEVELAND, ©. 
EMPIRE iCE- 
LESS COOLER 
ro now to prevent food 
from spoiling during the 
hot summer months. New, 
sanitary, all-metal, rust-proof cooler, 
keeps food cool,fresh andsweet with- 
out the use of ice, chemicals or elec- 
tricity. Costsnothing to operate; will 
last a life-time. 
Our Evaporation 
method of cooling 
is recommended 
U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Other types 
for use in well, base- 
ment or kitchen. 
owest-priced 


practical cooler 
made. - 
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make good agents. P 
G.F.GUBERT Derr. 29 += FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 











PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED 
FARM WOMEN 


APRIL 1—Care of Food. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 375. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Business meeting. P : 

Roll-call: Answer with short_ reading 
from Farmers’ Bulletin 881—Preserva- 
tion of Vegetables by Fermentation 
and Salting. “ 

Record: It’s Nice to Get Up Early in the 
Morning (Lauder). — 

Talk by some economics teacher: Why 
Food Spoils. 

Paper: Flies and Food. | 

Paper: Storing Food in 
Winter. 

Discussion: Advantages of 
Large or Small Quantities. 

Record: Little Gray Home in the West 
(McCormack). 

Refreshments: Fruit salad and wafers. 

References: 

Preservation of Vegetables by Fermen- 
tation and Salting. Farmers’ Bulletin 
881, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Care of Food in the Home. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 375, Division of Publications, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drying Vegetables and Fruits for Home 
Jse. Department Circular 3. 

Farm and Home Drying of Fruits and 
Vegetables. Farmers’ Bulletin 984. 

Home Canning by the One-period Cold 
Pack Method. Farmers’ Bulletin 839. 

Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetables. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 853. 

Inexpensive Ways of Keeping Food Cool. 
Thrift Leaflet No. 14. 

War Gardening and Home Storage of 
Vegetables. National War Gardening 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Home Canning and Drying of Vegetables 
and Fruits. National Garden Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

Bacteriology of the Household. Cornell 
Reading Course for Farmers’ Wives, 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Summer and 


Buying in 














Seasonable Suggestions 


“AX? frame your mind to mirth and 
and merriment, which bars a 
thousand harms and lengthens life.” 
—Selected. 

Keep a bunch of the lovely spring 
flowers in the living room. 

Have a supply of fresh, clean water 
in shallow pans or fountains before 
the little chicks all the time. 

Gasoline kills bed bugs. 

Try to get outdoors in the garden 
for a part of every day. Butter beans, 
snaps and squash can all be planted 
now. 

When the children have done some- 
thing well do not be afraid to tell 
them so; we all work the better for 
an occasional word of praise. 

Study your face and arrange your 
hair in a way that is becoming; neat- 
ness need not be sacrificed, for an un- 
tidy head is becoming to no one. 


Go over the floors with an oil mop 
at least once a week and do not scrub 
them so often. Scrubbing is hard on 
the floor and hard on the scrubber. 

Babies like to romp and play and 
can do so much more comfortably in 
little rompers. These can be made 
from the still good parts of discarded 
dresses of the older children. 

The stiff sailor hats are being worn 
as much this year as last. An appli- 
cation of hat dye and one of the new 
soft bands will change an old hat into 
a new one. 

I heard it said of a man that he was 
so well educated that he spoke four 
languages. How few of us speak one 
as well as we should and yet consider 
ourselves educated. Going is not goen 
nor having, havin. 

Get out the oil stove and clean it up 
before warm weather. A coat of 
black automobile paint on the body 
and one of aluminum radiator paint 
on the cylinders will make it look like 
new if it is rusty and chipped. Be 
sure to allow the paint to dry thor- 
oughly before lighting. 


PROTEINS 


HEN a little baby comes into 
the world it needs _ food, 


especially food for growth. 
Its little hands must grow big, 
its bones. sturdy, its brain of 
useful texture. It needs protein 


that builds the tissue of which flesh 
and bone are made. The little baby 
doubles its weight in 180 days and 
therefore, human milk has about 1 
per cent of protein; the horse doubles 
its weight in 60 days and has 2 per 
cent protein, the sheep in 10 days and 
has 6% per cent, and so it goes up 
and down the scale—the slower the 
growth, the smaller the proportion of 
protein; the faster the growth, the 
greater the percentage of protein. 

Milk, is therefore, the most im- 
portant source of body-building mate- 
rial there is because it: 

1. Has high nutritive value; 

2. Is easily digested in the stomach; 

3. Is easily absorbed in the intes- 
tine; 

4. Contains valuable mineral salts, 
particularly lime; 

5. Contains the vitamines that pro- 
duce growth and resist disease. 

Human milk is the perfect food for 
infants, cows’ milk the perfect food 
for calves, and rabbits’ milk the per- 
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3498—An Attractive Gown—Cut in 7 sizes: 

, %, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. A 38-inch size will re- 
uire 3% yards of 40-inch material for the 
dreee, and 2% yards of 27-inch material 
for the guimpe. The width of the skirt at 
the foot is about 2 yards. 


3512—Lady’s Dress—Cut in 7 sizes: M, 

36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 will require 7% yards 
of 38-inch material. The width of skirt 
at lower edge is 1% yards. 


Price of each pattern, 15 cents. Two 
quired to fill orders, Address 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





atterns ordered at one time, 25 cents. Ten days re- 
1 ttern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
Send 15 cents extra if you wish a copy of our fashion catalog. 





3514—Misses’ Dress—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18, 

and 20 years. An 18-year size will 
require 5% yards of 40-inch material. The 
width of the skirt at the lower edge is 
about 2% yards. - 


3517—Work or Morning Dress—Cut in 7 

sizes: 34, 36, 38 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. For a medium size 
6 yards of 3%-inch materia! will be re- 
oneee The width at the foot is 24 
yards. 











fect food for little rabbits. When cows’ 
milk is given to infants it must be 
changed to resemble human milk. It 
has not enough carbohydrate to be a 
complete food for an adult. 


Protein From Other Sources 
THER sources of body-building 
Material are needed as people 

grow older. The animal proteins are 
meat, fish, poultry, game, milk, egg 
white, cheese; the vegetable proteins 
are beans, peas, peanuts, and the ce- 
reals, particularly flour in bread. The 
animal proteins are more easily di- 
gested than those of vegetable origin, 
but the vegetables contain other in- 
gredients; therefore it is wise to ob- 
tain protein from a mixed diet. These 
we shall take up later. 


Milk for All 


Mik is of greater importance than 
most people realize. It is esti- 
mated that the per capita consumption 
of milk in the United States is over 
half a pint a day but there would be 
much less anemia, emaciation, pella- 
gra, tuberculosis, bowlegs, and other 
ills if the amount were a quart. It 
should be used plain, on cereals, in 
custards, puddings, soups, gravies, and 
other dishes. 
Milk Should Be Clean 

ILK is quite as fine a food for 

germs as it is for people or pigs, 
dogs, or flies; therefore, milk must be 
guarded against contamination. 

1. The cow must be healthy. It is 
wise to ask the county demonstra- 
tion agent to have it tested for tuber- 
culosis. 

2. It must be protected from the dirt 
that falls from a dusty, dirty stable 
or from an unwashed coat or udder. 

3. The hands of the milker must be 
freshly washed and dry. 

4. Pails, pans, and other milk ves- 
sels and cloths should be well washed, 
rinsed, and scalded. 

5. Milk should be removed from the 
stable at once and cooled as quickly 
as possible. 

6. Milk must be protected from flies 
and their dirty germ-covered legs. 

How to Drink Milk 

IP milk, do not gulp it. The little 

baby is likely to have curds in the 
excreta and colic in its little tummy if 
the flow of milk is large and unre- 
stricted. A drink of water before 
nursing will help matters sometimes. 
Older people do not get the greatest 
benefit from hastily taken milk be- 
cause it keeps the stomach muscles 
working overtime and because, form- 
ing in a dense curd as it does, the di- 
gestive juices have a hard time pene- 
trating the mass. When milk is sipped, 
it forms in little flakes that are easily 
acted on by the digestive juices. 

The subject of milk will be contin- 
ued next week. 


Questions and Answers 


“TTOW often should I wash my 
hair?” Once a week if it is oily, 
once every two weeks if it is inclined 
to be dry. 
x ok Ok 

“How can I get plans for a model 
kitchen?” Ask your county home 
demonstration agent and she will re- 
fer you to the place where they can 
be obtained. 

* * 

“I am making a set of crochet tablé 
doilies with linen centers, how much 
should I charge for them?” Estimate 
as follows: add the cost of the linen 
to the cost of the thread and allow 
yourself about 25 cents an hour for 
doing the work. 

“a 

“Should a baby a year old have any- 
thing to eat besides pure milk?” Yes 
she may have strained prune and Of 
ange juice, a little lightly cooked e#& 
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oat and barley jelly, zwieback and a 
very little beef juice, not gravy. Her 
main diet should certainly be milk, 
however; a quart a day is not too 
much, for the normal baby. 

* * * 

“How should painted woodwork be 
cleaned?” Use a clean cloth well 
wrung out of light suds made of 
white soap. Soap directly applied 
se.tens and dulls the surface of the 
paint. For an enamel paint use hot 
water. This dissolves the grease and 
frees the dirt. It does not harm the 
gloss but soap will dull the enamel. 

* * * 

“What is the recipe for making 
Mexican tamales?” Boil a fow!] until 
tender; salt while boiling. Chop very 
fine and season well with cayenne 
pepper and onions, garlic if you have 
it. Have ready a thick paste made of 
one cupful of corn meal mixed with a 
little boiling water. Shape the meat 
into rolls the size of the little finger 
an encase each in the corn meal 
paste. Take the inner husks of corn, 
cut off the ends, leaving the husks 
about six inches long, and wash them 
in boiling water. Wrap each tamale 
in a corn husk; throw two or three 
small hot peppers into the liquor 
in which the chicken was boiled and 
cook the tamales in it for 15 minutes. 


Wool-and-silk Combination Dresses 


Hic# prices may have something 

to do with combining silk and 
woolen materials in the same dress 
but it has been so serviceable, econom- 
ical, and pretty that we will not dis- 
card it willingly. It seems more popular 
this season than ever. Perhaps the 
most favored of these materials for 
combination frocks are serge with 
satin. Blue serge combines well with 
black satin, the main part of the dress 
being serge. 

There are many ways of trimming 
these dresses. Black silk floss and 
touches of color and metallic threads 
can be combined to form pleasing ef- 
fects in embroidery designs for pan- 
cls, vests, and bands. Any simple de- 
sign can easily be made at home. 

Be sure to have a good pattern of 
correct size. If you are not sure, do 
not attempt to make a 34 pattern fit a 
40 bust by enlarging. If the bust 
measures 40,get the pattern 40. Pat- 
terns are cheap enough and the small 
outlay may keep one from ruining ex- 
pensive material. Lay the pattern 
carefully upon the material, pin it se- 
curely, and with sharp scissors cut, 
remembering that exact cutting is half 
the problem. Almost any dress of 
good fit and lines will look well, but 
ill fitting clothes are unsightly. 

The  silk-and-wool combination 
dress is a good way to use up rem- 
nants. Short lengths can be found on 
the remnant counter, often saving a 
good sum for other things and at the 
— time making a most stylish 
ress. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Ala. 


THREE MISTAKES 


Sewing Not Ready 


HAVE been doing my winter sew- 
~ ing in winter, and summer sewing 
in summer. By this method I have 
winter dresses ready to wear by the 
time the trees begin to bud, and sum- 
mer things by the time the leaves 
begin to fall, and I never have any- 
thing suitable to wear. If I had been 
forehanded enough to have had my 
family’s warm weather wardrobe 
ready for them by the time the first 
breath of spring called me out into 
the garden, I would not have to be 
Wasting my time in making clothes 
that will not look up to the minute. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Lived to Herself 


or the other being supreme. 


could be stopped before it began and 
harsh words left unspoken when one 
comes in tired or worried if the other 
would use a little tact. 


can stand without this solid founda- 
tion. A little humor when things go 
wrong soon clears the atmosphere, 
After all, it is so much better to 
WHEN I first came here I made the laugh than to cry over the little wor- 
_ _ Mistake of living just for my own fries and troubles that beset our path- 
Self. Diffidence, or worse, indiffer- way today and are forgotten tomor- 
ence, made me think that others could row—Mrs. L. O. Johnson, Midden- 
attend to these affairs that make for dorf, S. C 


better communities. Sanitation, beau- 
tifying, even the higher social and re- 
ligious life were left for others. My 
home life was my small world. 

I am trying to do better along this 
line and find that things here at home 
do as well while I am gaining a 
clearer perspective. Who can stake 
the bounds of his responsibility? The 
town, the community, the world needs 
the help and sympathy of all citizens. 


Vegetables Wasted 


AST summer I let my garden vege- 
tables go to waste. I could have 
canned enough tomatoes, cucumbers, 
beet, beans, and turnip greens to last 
all winter. But I learned from it that 

a penny saved is a penny made. 
MRS. J. R. C. 


Fundamentals for a Successful 
Marriage in Brief 
ORK for peace, for family peace 
makes for happiness and health. 
—N. E. Sandefur, Judsonia, Ark. 
x * * 

There is nothing so helpful as an 
even temper, provided it is a good 
temper.—Mrs. William Williams, Ma- 
plesville, Ala. 

x * * 

Sound, healthy bodies, good mor- 
als, and business qualities are great 
essentials, for they benefit not only 
us, but our posterity as well.—B. 

* * x 

There should be but one purse, 
and that available to husband and 
wife equally. After necessities and 
a few luxuries have been purchased, 
the remainder can be deposited in 
bank for a rainy day—Mrs. L. E. 
Pickens, Myrtle, Miss. 

7 

Have faith in each other. Disbelief, 
doubt, and suspicion will cause trou- 
ble. Jealousy has nothing to do 
with love; it is simply vanity. The 
best way to make anyone worthy of 
your trust is to trust him, and if 
that will not work, nothing will.— 
Mrs. F. Chapman, Lancaster, Texas. 

* * * 


Young couples should have a home 
to themselves. They should love, 
trust, and care for each other and 
always speak the truth. With these 
foundations they may live a happy 
married life whether they be rich or 
poor. No home is complete, how- 
ever, without children, and by them 
husband and wife are drawn closer 
together.— Mother. 

* *k * 

Much discord in married life comes 
from money matters. Too often the 
husband thinks of mine instead of 
ours. Any woman who loves her hus- 
band and home certainly deserves to 
be admitted to full partnership of 
the pocketbook. A man who can- 
not trust his wife with money should 
be afraid to trust home and children 
to her care.—Mississippi Wife. 

* * * 

There are at least four fundamen- 
tals that go to make a happy mar- 
riage. The first of these is love. 

Second, compatibility. This is so im- 
portant that it might well be placed 
first, for it means living together in 
harmony, liking to do the same 
thing—in fact, just being compan- 
ions to one another in place of one 


Third, tact. Many times a quarrel 





Most 


Is your sink 36 inches high? 
kitchen sinks are so low that they cause 
endless discomfort and back strain. 
“Standard” kitchen sinks have adjustable 
legs, so that they can be set from 32 to 
36 inches high, as desired. Measure 
height of sink from top of rim to floor. 


Write today for copy of catalogue “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures for the Farm.” It is illus- 
trated in colors, shows many styles of sinks, 
complete bathrooms and fixtures, model 
kitchen and laundry. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 77a, Bigs: 











HASTINGS’ 
SEEDS 


"HASTINGS’ SEEDS are the Standard of the South. They 

are closer bred and selected, plump healthy vital seeds from 
the most robust seed plants. They will grow better and pro- 
duce more for you. They cost no more than ordinary seeds—= 
but there’s a lot of difference. You can depend on theni and 
take great pride in saying,: “These are grown from Hastings’ 


Seeds" _H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


“The South’s Seedsmen” 
ATLANTA, GA. 














Write today for our 
beautiful 116-page cat- 
alog. Twenty pages in 
natural colors, over 250 
illustrations from ac- 
tual photographs. 








Last, but not least, humor. No home 











Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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March Bargains 


These Big Bargain Offers 
Are Good Only Until 
MARCH 3lst, 1921 


Here is your chance to renew or subscribe and get all the 
papers you want at a Big Saving — these are sure-’nough 
Bargains. 

Read them over and take your pick; use the coupon and 
mail it quick, for March will soon be gone and these Bargains 
are good only for prompt March acceptance. 


March Bargain No. 1 


The Progressive Farmer, 9 months. . . . 
The Weekly Commercial Appeal, 1 year 
The Home Circle Magazine, | year... . 


March Bargain No. 2 


The Progressive Farmer, 9 months... . 
Woman’s World Magazine, 1-year... . 
The Home Circle Magazine, 1 year... . 


March Bargain No. 3 


The Progressive Farmer, 9 months... . 
American Woman’s Magazine, 1 year. . 
The Home Circle Magazine, 1 year... . 


March Bargain No. 4 


The Progressive Farmer, 9 months... . 





All For 


$4 


All For 


$4 0 


American Woman’s Magazine, | year. . All For 
The Home Circle Magazine, 1 year... . $4 
Poultry Keeper, 1 year....... 

The Weekly Commercial Appeal, 1 year 


You all know these splendid Magazines. They are all high- 
grade—no cheap or trashy papers. We know Progressive 
Farmer readers appreciate this class of magazines and would 
rather have one or two good ones than half a dozen cheap, 
trashy ones. 

REMEMBER—tThese Bargains are good for both new and 
renewal subscriptions. Your time will be extended beyond 
your present date if you are now taking The Progressive 
Farmer or any of the other papers in these March Bargain 


Clubs. 

Let your friends and neighbors in on this great snap. You 
don’t need a coupon for their orders. Simply order the 
March Bargain they wish and we will get each paper started 
in a hurry. 


DON’T FORGET—These Big Bargains are good only during 
March. March is flying. Better mail your order TODAY. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

RALEIGH, N. C. : 
— — —— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — — — — — 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


“er ee 


Enclosed find $....... for March Bargain Club No.. . 
GELS cuk Uk use h ls nied bens tesa e oes “eee 
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The Farmers’ Experience 
Meeting 


We Should Know How to Market Potatoes as Well 
as Produce Them 


Establishes Trade by Advertising 
($3 Prize Letter) 
OR each of the last eight years we 
have raised from one to eight 
acres of summer crop Irish potatoes. 
Most of these potatoes were sold for 
seed, and only one year were we un- 
able to sell all we produced at a prof- 
itable price. However, we have sold 
several hundred bushels for neigh- 
bors who could not or would not try 
to sell them, because they did not 
know how or did not want to take 
the trouble to sell them on distant 
markets. 

Here is how we did it: 

Advertised in farm papers, mostly 
in The Progressive Farmer. The ad- 
vertising has cost less than 1 cent for 
each bushel sold. 

Ship only first-class potatoes, 60 
pounds to the bushel and a little 
more. 

Give instructions for growing and 
storing with each order. 

Keep them till our customers want 
them in June and July. 

They do not wish to be troubied 
with keeping them from spring till 
July. We have received orders in 
early spring from men who stated 
that they wanted them to plant for 
a spring crop. In such cases we have 
returned the imoney, telling them that 
our potatoes will not make a full 
crop if planted in the spring, that 
what they do make will be late, that 
July is the time they should be 
planted, and asked them to order 
again at the proper time if they 
wanted them. 

We get repeat orders from mer- 
chants and farmers year after year, 
so that now we do very little adver- 
tising. Such is the confidence re- 
posed in us, that we get checks for 
as much as $250 two months before 
delivery of potatoes—terms invaria- 
bly cash with order. 

We attribute our modest success 
with growing and selling potatoes 
to friendliness, honest dealing, good 
quality, full weight, and advertising. 


J. H. D. 


Market Potatoes in Barrels 
($2.50 Prize Letter) 

A FEW years ago we used to grow 

a good many Irish potatoes for 
Northern markets and our experience 
was that far better results were ob- 
tained in barrel shipping than in sacks 
or bags. They do not get bruised and 
scratched in barrels as in sacks. Pack 


closely and head up tight, using 


wooden heading, not cloth or an old’ 


bag. 
The first important object is, to cull 
down closely, having a first and 
second grade. We seldom found any 
profit derived from shipping culls or 
the second grade, as it paid us far 
better to keep such at home eating 
the largest ones and utilizing the oth- 
ers for hog feed. The potatoes make 
a splendid feed when boiled. 
Prince George, Va. 


Fi, oi. 


Sells Potatoes According to Estab- 
lished Standard 


Gome twenty-odd years ago we dis- 
covered we had some soil remark- 
ably well adapted to the growth of 
Irish potatoes and décided to produce 
from two to three acres of potatoes 
each year, providing, of course, we 
could find sale for them. Our idea 
from the beginning was to produce 
the best possible potatoes, grade them 
and offer them to the public through 
advertising year after year without 
variation in size or quality. In short, 


we established a standard and graded 
our potatoes to this standard regard- 
less of season, crop yield, and all else. 
Our first crop harvested, we adver- 
tised them in our local paper as 
“Choice eating and seed potatoes, 
graded to a uniform size without 
waste or variation.” By hard work 
we sold our first crop at a premium 
in the midst of the greatest potato 
yield I ever saw in this section. Last 
season we marketed 300 bushels of 
potatoes right at our door at $3 and 
$4 per bushel and did not have half 
enough to supply our demand. This 
season we have about 400 bushels o: 
potatoes we shall shortly market. 
While potatoes are now selling for 85 
cents per bushel in this section, we 
figure on selling every potato we have 
at not less than $1.50 per bushel at 
our door because we are known as 
headquarters for strictly A No. 1 eat- 
ing and seed potatoes throughout the 
entire country. oh ole elle | F 
Penn Laird, Va. ail 


Puts Potatoes on Home Markets 
OTATOES are a food that-is used 
in every honie, and there is al- 
ways a market of some kind for them. 
I have sold them every way, but l 
have a plan that suits me best. When 
I dig my potatoes each year I usually 
dig by hand and then sort them in 
eating and seed sizes. [I then go to 
town and visit all the grocery stores 
and see how many each groceryman 
wants at market price. I usually sell 
all I have, as these men know they 
are always good. [ hill up all my seed 
potatoes and keep them till spring. 
I then do as I did in the fall, and I 
find I don’t ever have enough seed 
potatoes to go around. I have sold 
potatoes to a good seed house at a 
fair market price and have had in- 
quiries from them every year for 
what I[ have to sell, but I get more 
for them in my home town. 


A... 


Sells Potatoes in the Spring 

HEN we dig our potatoes in the 

fall we sort them into two sizes 
the small go into the cellar and are 
fed to the hogs and poultry. This 
makes the others look nice and sal- 
able and these we put in the potato 
hole. This hole is a pit dug four feet 
deep and lined thickly with straw. The 
size can be adjusted to accommodate 
the crop to be stored. We first dry 
out the potatoes, that is, we spread 
them thinly over the barn floor and 
keep them there for eight or ten days, 
then we put them in the hole. 

The potatoes stay here till planting 
time in the spring when we market 
them. We get on the average twice 
as much for them as we could have 
got at digging time. I think that we 
do a good work in thus saving good 
seed for our neighbors. F. CRONK. 

Carbondale, W. Va. 


Grade Potatoes Carefully 

E SHOULD have the variety of 

potatoes that our customers want. 
Potatoes for market should be med- 
ium in size and uniform and clean 
from -dirt. All cut, bruised, and 
stringy potatoes should be kept out of 
the market potatoes. I have been sell- 
ing potatoes for several years and 
have ready sale for all that I can 
make. I begin selling the first of 
August, selling right from the field 
and continue selling until housing 
time. I dry out the remainder of the 
crop, and sell until the entire crop 15 
sold. I sell my potatoes to private 
families at a good price and deliver 
them at their homes. 

G. H. PERGERSON. 
Youngsville, N. C. 
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Judgment 








You use good judgment when 
breaking in a colt—the whip at 
the wrong time and a valuable 
horse would be spoiled. 









Use the same good judgment 
in buying a suit—a choice of the 
wrong fabric means less satisfac- 
tion a3 well as a loss of the extra 
service a better fabric would give. 








You can know what is the 
most dependable fabric for your 
clothes—year in and year out. 







For wear—service —looks— 
most,- for-dollar — you can't 
beat guaranteed Clothcraft Serge 
Specials—tested by over a half 
million wearers. 

Clothcraft Serge Specials are 
backed by 75 years’ experience 
in clothes making. The biggest 
selling suit in the world, made 
in the largest single clothing 
factory, is the Clothcraft Serge 
Special No, 5130. 













Get samples of these serges—in gray, 
brown, and blue—with a little folder 
which has a big message for you— 
they’re all yours for the asking. Just 
write saying ‘‘Send Serge Folder’ ~— 
address: 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
635 St. Clair Ave., N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 














Top View of Twin Hoppers of 
Cole Plain-View Planters 


Gravity Seed Selection! No Cut-off! No Brush! 





re a 
ery-Se cd=Passes-up and-Drops 
in Plain VieW (of Operator. 
a 






Most accurate platter for corn and other seeds Z 
\ Platts either one kifd at a time, or any twof 
kinds in the same tow at same time, or 
Sone kind in one row|and another kind 
Ee se. by sifply shifting leverZ 
—“ 


SS >) Zz 
Write) for Catalogue describing all kinds 
of Seed Planters and Guano Sowers 


Cole Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. ¢. 














f orking on real cars. 
{f Use tools not books. Simp 








A post card will put you on 
to something that will turn 
your neighbor green with envy 
after seeing you catch dead 
loads of fish in streams where 
he has become disgusted us 
ing to catch them in the old- 
fashioned way. It will tickle you to see it 

catch house and musk rats, and you will soon 
eet rid of terrapins and crawfish. No other tackle 
catches at all seasons like this. 

(Note—We have moved from Griffin, Ge. 
to Atlanta, Ga.) 


EUREKA FISH TRAP CO., 


ATLANTA, GA. 











dvertiser, ony “) am writin 
yeu an advertiser In The Progressive Farmer, whic’ 
@uarantees the reliability of all advertising It carries.”’ 


When writing to an a 
as 


The Best Garden Ever in 1921: 
Things to Do Now 


ULTIVATION or tillage is manure 


to a greater extent in the garden 
than in the field. Keep the push 
plow, rake, and hoe on their jobs 
Let no crust form 
and no _ weeds 

grow. 

Il 

Keep hotbed 
and cold frame 


frame plants grow- 
ing regularly, but 
not too fast. Thin, 
or better still, shift 
all plants that be- 
come crowded or 
Give plenty of air and 
temperature per- 





MR. NEWMAN 


too slender 
sunshine when the 
mits. 
Ill 
For succession, set cabbage, let- 
tuce, and cauliflower, and plant kale, 
mustard, turnip, spinach, carrot, En- 
glish pea, corn, and beets. In the 
Lower South risk a row or two of 
bush beans, cucumber, and canta- 
loupe. 
IV 
Don’t forget to try out some varie- 
ties of standard sorts that you have 
not grown before. Plant some new 
kinds such as Brussels sprouts, cress, 
kale, kohl-rabi, spinach, chard, cel- 
ery, Celeriac, garlic, salsify, parsnip, 
carrot, and parsley, sweet, pot, and 
medicinal herbs. 
V 
Verbena, aster, phlox, petunia, 
pansy, candytuft, canna, chrysanthe- 
mum, daisy, dahlia, dianthus, poppy, 
sweetpea, and violet must be looked 
after now and given the attention 
each needs. Keep pansies, violets, 
and sweetpea blossoms picked as they 
open. This will prolong theirgbloom- 
ing season and give larger and prettier 
blossoms in greater abundance. A 
mulch of coarse manure about rose 
and other bushes and vines will help 
them to greater vigor of both stem 
and blossoms. Try a handful of fer- 
tilizer around your shrubs and vines, 
chopping it into the ground. 
VI 
Get ready for the striped cucumber 
beetle and get him before he does 
his deadly work. This insidious pest 
will crawl into the first crack made 
when cucumber, melon, or squash 
seeds germinate and often will de- 
stroy the stand before the young 
plants come out of the ground. Mix 
one peck sifted air-slaked lime, four 
ounces Paris green, two ounces ar- 
senate of lead, and dust this mix- 
ture into the cracked soil and over 
the young plants as they come up. 
This may be applied from a small 
flour sack or similar sack made from 
some open mesh cloth. Boil and dry 
the flour sack, put about a pint of 
the poison in it, shake it over the 
hills. Repeat every four to six days 
and after rains 
VII 
Supports for pole beans that give 
the vines encouragement to “run,” 
as it is their nature to do, may be 
provided by several means. Where 
it is convenient to get poles of the 
desired shape, length, and lightness, 
they should be cut before the sap 
rises and allowed to season. Do not 
cut young timber that may be of ser- 
vice later on. Dogwood is good, as 
is alder, but the latter lasts only one 
or two seasons. For setting these 
poles firmly ir the ground, use a post- 
hole punch. If this is not available, 
cut a straight 30-inch section of a 
dogwood tree three inches in diam- 
eter and hew it to the shape of a long 
wedge. Drive this in the ground to 
the depth desired, remove and set 
the pole firmly so that it will not 
blow over when it becomes top- 
heavy with the bean vines. 
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This Time He Did 


Friday night I saw him down 
in front of Perkins’ hardware 
store with his car. We kind 
of joshed him a bit about how 
the old car was growing 
like his whiskers. With that, 
he smiled and said: “Just you 
wait.” 

Sunday morning—only two 
days later—he whizzed by with 
that car a beautiful jet black 
and shining like a bottle. Saw 
him at church and all I could 





The Colonel Fooled Me 





Again 
It With His Car 


get out of him was: “Did it 
myself. If you don’t believe 
it, ask Mrs. Colonel. She 
got a lot of new furniture 
out of a can of Lowe Brothers 
Vernicol and I got that new car 
out of a can of their Auto- 
mobile Color Varnish. If I 
can do it, so can you.” 

And by Jimminy, I did. 
If I can do it, so can you. 
It’s sold by the best dealer in 
each town, 
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Feeding Directions 

A combination of Mash 
and Scratch Feeds is neces- 
sary to keep poultry in 
condition and increase egg 
production. 

Red Feather Hen Scratch 
and Laying Mash are for 
laying hens, pullets, roost: 
ers and cockerels. 

Red Feather Chick 
Scratch is for baby chicks 
until they get to be 8 or 
10 weeks old. 


ready to lay. 

Keep Red Feather Mash 
Feed where the chickens 
can get at it at_any time. 
F Scratch in a 
litter of straw to make 

exercise. 

Send for booklet of com- 
plete directions. FREE. 











C. L. NEWMAN. 

















Makers of Arab Horse and Mule Feed, Hog-Profit Swine Feed, 
= Queen Dairy Feed—a full line of feeds for livestock 











Poultry Money 


Common sense care, exercise and Red 
Feather Poultry Feeds willmake your ~ 
chickens a big profit to you. Follow 
proven methods and you will get 
more eggs and better market fowls 
at less cost. 


Make Them Lay Better 


To raise good layers you must give them 
the right start. Feed them according to 
our directions, at the left, and you will 
grow big, healthy birds that will make extra 
fine layers. Then, if you keep on following 
directions, Red Feather Hen Scratch and 
Red Feather Buttermilk Laying Mash will 
do the rest. 


You will get fine results. We have proven 
the merits of Red Feather Feeds in our 
own poultry yards. Get into the Red 
Feather class right away and make your 
poultry pay. Get a few bags from your 
dealer today and start making extra profits. 


Send for copies of our FREE booklets on 
poultry care and feeding for profit. They 
will help you. Address Dept. E.” 


M. C. Peters Mill Co. 
Omaha; Nebraska 
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I haven’t much use for a 
feed-dollar that only does 
78 cents wuth’ of work. 

EARLY DAN 






How Far Do Your 
Feed Dollars Go? 


There’s only one thing worse than to pay too much for dairy feed, pa 
that is—so pay too littl. Cheap feed cheats twice. It doesn’t make 
milk and it does make cows use up good energy to get rid of it. 


Every cent you lay out for CE-RE-A-LIA SWEETS is spent for feed— 
Brewers’ Grains, Corn Gluten Feed, Cotton Seed Meal, Corn Meal, Wheat 
Bran, Wheat Middlings, Old Process Oil Meal. Pure, appetizing molas- 
ses promotes digestion. Analysis 20% protein, 50% carbohydrates, 
4.5% fat, 10% fibre. 


TRY CE-RE-A-LIA SWEETS AT OUR RISK. Feed Ce-re-a-lia 
to one cow for 4 weeks. Money refunded if it doesn’t improve milk 
flow or cream test. Your word goes. Write for details right now. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., 309 Cazew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
COVINGTON, KENTUC 
Mfrs. of Tuxedo Chop, Ce-re-a-lia Ecsmash, Tudo Scratch, Tuxedo Hog Ration. 
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NECYPHERS oss 
TO BUG KILLER 3S 
ptt cbe ce et 8 


this spring? Not 
cans of STONECYPHER’S ikiSH POTATO Bl BUG I RILLER a, 
will destroy the bug and is guaranteed to increase the | 
yield. At Druggists and General Stores. Your yor 
dealer will supply you. Try it on cucumber, 
Squash, cantaloupe and tomato plants. Money 
refunded if not satisfied, 


Stonecypher Drag & Chemical Co., Westminster, S. C. 











Buggy Prices Smashe 


Regular Standard Top Buggy § 75.00 
Extra a Rubber Tires - - or 50 














FARM DRAIN TILE 


MADE OF CONCRETE, IMPROVES WITH AGE 
LOW IN PRICE PROMPTZSHIPMENT 


CEMENT PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 


Fiver ROOFING 


Ci man Toughest weather-resgister. Used and 
recommended by thousands of South, 
ern farmers. Strictly A-1 quality —no 
seconds. No pulp, no tar — will not 
ey stick in rolls. Easy ta lay. No short 
‘Baa, g]lengths —strictly one-piece rolls of 108 
“| -square feet, = teas nails and 
f directions for 1 
BS LOW P Ic —bpeanse sold direct 
ee DY South's oldestand 
=s| largest Machinery oad Supply House. 


Write today 
SLATE-SURFACE SHINGLES for free 


The most attractive, samples and 























Notice the patented monéy and labor-saving features 
of the Guarantee Spreader years and years ahead of 
other make soveaders. It’s a, Be tfect as human ekill 
can make it. ‘ully equipped with eight points of 
durable and economical] lowest direct perfection not found on any other spreader. Made to 
roofing for residences. Save your lime, ground limestone and commercial fer- 
. tilizers. a spread these et ee) —— or 
sow in rows i1rown in and out of gear from seat 

SMITH-COURTNEY CO., ath & Cary Sts. with shifting clutch. Mix your lime and fertilizer 
e with the soil before they become wet and ruined, har- 

row your land at the same time. Let one man, boy 
or girl do the work of ten men and five horses. Write 


Po who hg THER BED | * cvxeinite"wan Ne  e* om ARE 
ve S$ a pillows: nets 1 pair 6-1b. ay a 


H 1c » 
large size; 5 ott foe 8 $15.95. (Retail fei sante ane, 























7. eb with Ag eg Be gg RS Mixed cars of Yellow Pine 
fF b. $11.95; Oe $12.95; 40-Ilb. $13.95. Two ° - 
1-2 ib, “Pillows, Ls . New feathers, best ticking. direct to the Builder 


000.00 it in bank to guarante tis- 
as a i. ik. Mail order today or write for catalog. 


Sanitary Bedding Co., 0!.102 Charlotte, N.C. LUMBER at Wholesale Prices 


Send us itemized bill for delivered cost. 
We can Save you Money. 
THE DIMENSION CO., LOCKHART, ALA, 








Lg — FI - mn verGeer. say: rr am writing 
rin The Progressive which 
Buaranteos the rellability of all advertising it carries.” | 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People's Department” The Progressive Farmer 




















PROGRAM FOR THE 
ACHIEVEMENT CLUB 


PRIL 1—April fool party. 
Business meeting. 
New business: Talk by county health 
officer or physician: Relation of Happi- 
ness to Health. 


Program: 


All wear dunce caps. 

Record: And Then I Laughed, 

Paper: The Court Jester. 

Games: Musical chair, nuts to crack, 
basket ball game, postoffice, blind-fold 
hurdle race. 

Record: I’m Old, But Awfully Tough. 

Refreshments: First bring small cakes 
that have been made with salt or cakes 
of cotton rolled in batter and fried— 
then bring in the real refreshments— 
fruits, salad, and marguerites. 











| Throw Your Heart Into Work That 


Your Hands and Mind Do 
EAR Boys and Girls: 
We all like to work or play at the 


| things we know how to do well. When 


we can do a work-job well, the work 


| isn’t work any more—it’s play. We 


can’t do any job well unless we know 
how. We know with our minds; we 
do with our hands. 

So you see we must let our minds 


; and our hands form a cooperative un- 


ion and work together. But this is 
not all. We must see that our hearts 
join this union. 


This is where the like comes in. 
When we give our hands and our 
hearts and our minds to any good un- 
dertaking, we are sure to accomplish 
something. To know (1) how to do 
and (2) to find joy in the doing—this 
is the secret of success and the one 
sure guide to happiness. 

Put your mind on whatever work 
your hands do, and then throw your 
heart into it too. 

. *x* * * 


There are many thousands of boys 
and girls all over the country doing 
It is a work that calls for the best 
club work—really worth-while work. 
there is in a boy or girl and brings it 
out. 

Club work is a demonstration show- 
ing that system, order, knowledge, in- 
dustry, punctuality, and faithfulness 
bring results proportionate to their 
employment. It is the working out of 
man-size and woman-size problems— 
real problems in the home and on the 
farm. Club work dignifies labor, stim- 
ulates thrift, brings experience, devel- 
ops administrative ability, and builds 
character; and according to my be- 
lief, the best feature of club work is 
that it is work that you do yourselves. 
The best of all help is self help. 


*x* * * 


Have you noticed on what dates the 
birds visited your section this year? 
Uncle P. F. heard his first redbird or 
cardinal’s “What-cheer, what-cheer,” 
about February 10; saw his first blue- 
bird, February 27; heard his first tur- 
tle dove’s mournful note March 5; saw 
his first robin, March 6. How many 
dates can you report? 


UNCLE P. F. 


A Young Gardener 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a 10-year-old boy. I go to the 

East Tennessee Normal Observa- 
tion School and am in the fourth 
grade. 

Last summer Mother gave me the 
south side of her flower garden for 
my own garden. I planted three rows 
of sweet corn, three rows of water- 
melons, and two rows of Irish pota- 
toes. Everything came up well and I 
hoed my garden out once a week. 
The cows got in and ate my corn off 
three times, so that part of my garden 
was a failare. My melon patch was 
far ahead of Dad’s, which made me 
very proud. This year I am going 
to have a larger garden and will let 
you know later what I raised. I have 
one hen with 11 little chicks and two 
hens sitting. I am hatching these for 
early broilers. JAMES VINES. 

Editor's Note.—It certainly is gratify- 
ing to get so many letters from our boys 
and girls who are running little farms 
of their own on their parents’ farms. 


Some of them—a lot of them, in fact— 
are beating their daddics, too. I know 
of one boy who made 68 bushels of corn 
on one acre. His daddy made 400 bush- 
els on 20 acres. If the boy had had 
six acres, he would have made more on 
his six than his daddy did on 20 acres. 


A Prize-winning Virginia Girl 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

TAKE the greatest pleasure in writ- 

ing you a letter about my club calf. 
Her name is Lily of Choley View. I 
took her to the Mecklenburg Fair and 
she took the first prize in the calf 
club. I sent her from there to the 
Richmond Fair. I got the champion 
cup in Richmond, and also the second 
prize, which was $25 in money. She 
went from there to Petersburg Fair 
and took two first prizes there. I tell 
you she is a fine calf. She is a Guern- 
sey from the bottom of her feet to the 
top of her head. MAE BLUE. 

Chase City, Va. 

Editor’s Note-—Your record is cer- 
tainly a fine one, and I hope you have 
only made a beginning as a prise winner. 
Do not let your interest lag, but win 
prises all through your life. 


A Good Way for a Boy to Pay His 
Way Through College 


LATE one summer my father gave 
me a fine purebred Duroc sow. 
The first part of March the sow found 
six little pigs. When the pigs were 
six months old I sold five for $25 
each. I kept one for a sow. That fall 
when we killed the old sow she 
weighed 525 pounds. 
WILLIAM THIGPEN. 

Davisboro, Ga. 

Editor's Note-—When father and son 
go into partnership and each does his 
best, good results are sure to follow. 


How I Earned $20 This Year in 
Club Work 


) ty O years ago I joined the pig club. 
Last year I won first prize of $10 
on a Poland-China gilt. This year I 
bought a Poland-China male pig and 
won $10 at the Neshoba County Fair 
and $10 in club work. 

I kept a complete record of feed, 
and fed him wheat shorts, kitchen 
slop, skim milk, and a little corn. I 
fed him three times a day. He ran on 
a bur clover patch. I kept all lice 
off by black crude oil. I kept a good 
wallow for him in hot weather. I 
weighed him every 30 days. Part of 
the time he gained two pounds a day. 
He weighed 505 pounds at 10 months 
old. We had two witnesses besides 


our own family. 
ODIE B. SMITH. 

Philadelphia, Miss. 

Editor’s Note.-Your letter is a good 
one, Odie, and you seem to be quite a 
careful little business man. Good atten- 
tion to details is one of the best means 
to success. I hope you will make enough 
money on your pigs while you are going 
to school to pay your way through the 
Mississippi A. and M,. College at Stark- 
ville when fas are prepared to enter ih 


Working for Our School 


E HAVE a civic league in our 

school, and last year we decided 
to have a box party to get g library. 
We had songs and recitations, and the 
girls prepared boxes containing fruits, 
candy, sandwiches, and other things, 
which were sold at auction to the 
highest bidder... We got about $96 and 
the teachers ordered the books. We 
enjoy reading them. We have to pay 
five cents if we keep a book over a 
week. I have read several of them 
and they are real interesting. 

We wanted to paint our house and 
get a basket ball team organized. We 
are going to try to make our school 
the best in the county 

RUBY CARTER. 

Sutherlin, Va. 

Editor’s Note—We congratulate you 
on having so progressive a school. 4 
good library is one of the greatest helps 
a school can have. Have you an athletic 
field and a pretty ‘lawn with grass, flow- 
ers, shrubs, and trees? School houses 
and churches should have beautiful sure 
roundings. 
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Mr. Bluebird Helped Hatch the 
Eggs 


| AM very fond of nature, especially 
birds. Last spring a bluebird and 
his mate made their homes in a hol- 
low tree which stands in our field. 
Very soon threg beautiful pale blue 
eggs were in the nest. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bluebird were very careful not to get 
their eggs chilled, for he would sit on 
them while she went for her morning 
exercise and breakfast. 

In three weeks they had three hun- 
gry mouths to keep filled with food. 
Mrs. Bluebird was kept busy carry- 
ing worms and insects for them, but I 
don’t believe they ever did get 
enough. 

They grew very fast and soon flew 
away into the forest, leaving their 
old home, but I am looking for them 
back again this spring to make a new 
nest. CLARA BELLE NEVES. 

Campobello, S. C. 


Editor’s Note—The bluebird is one of 
our sweetest and best friends. An old 
story said that his breast is blue because 

“when he came down from Heaven it 
took him a long time to come through 
and his breast rubbed against the sky 
and some of the blue came off. 


Making Money With Turkeys 


AST year my brother and I set 25 

turkey eggs from which were 
hatched 21 turkeys. We raised them 
on wheat, cornbread, buttermilk, and 
onion tops. We had our coops near 
an alfalfa field. We raised them 
all until they were six weeks old, 
when nine of them died. We raised 
the balance of them to be old, and 


sold eight of them before Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, the eight, 
averaging 13 pounds each. We got 


35 cents a pound for them, bringing 
us $36.40. MELL WELBORON. 
Pendleton, S. C. 


Editor’s Note—You have made a 
good start with turkeys, and should keep 
it up. Why not be the champion turkey 
raiser of South Carolina? Do you know 
the history of the building in which the 
Pendleton postoffice is located? If not, 
ask some old person. 


Wants Her Calves to Send Her to 
High School 


WHEN I was about six years old, 
Grandpa gave me a little calf. It 
didn’t do any growing where we then 
lived, but when we moved on the farm 
we had a big pasture. It began to 
grow and soon was a cow. She is a 
black cow. I think she is real pretty. 
I now have two calves and one cow. 

I am in the seventh grade at school 
and when I get ready for high school 
I want to sell one or two of my calves 
and I will have nearly enough money 
to put me through school. 

Kiser, Tenn. GLADYS SMITH. 


Editor’s Note.—You have made a 
benefit from your schooling if you pay 
for it with the money you earn by your 
own efforts. Are you a club girl? 


A Tame ’Possum 


SOME people say that you can’t 
tame opossums, but I have proved 
that you can. 

One warm spring morning when 
Mamma and I were planting onions 
in the garden, I looked through the 
fence and saw five or six little opos- 
sums. I took them out and found 
there were ten. They were funny 
looking little things, like little rats. 
Vhen plums and peaches got ripe 
1 fed them to the opossums, and 
it was funny to see them stand on 
their hind feet and eat and hold the 
Peaches in their front feet. They 
would wash their faces with their feet 
alter they got through eating milk. 
One got out and went away and 
Stayed away about a month. I was 
coming home one day and went by 
the potato hills to get a potato to 
eat. I got a long stick with a sharp 
end and stuck it down in the venti- 
lator of the hill and stuck it in the 
Opossum, I heard the opossum blow 
pe I thought it was a wild one, but 

looked down in the hill and saw it 
was one of my tame opossums. 

H. BAXTER TROUTMAN. 

Addor, N. C. 


Bis : 
“ave your paper and get a binder. 
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“The Story of Plant Food” 


A FIVE REEL MOTION PICTURE 


PRODUCED BY THE 


SOUTHERN FERTILIZER & CHEMICAL CO. 
' SAVANNAH, GA. 


BE ON THE LOOKOUT for the showing of this picture—“*The Story of Plant 
Food’’—in your section. Notice will be given you, either by mail or through the 


The first industrial film showing the manufacture of commercial fertilizers. For 
the first time in the history of the industry this intensely interesting and educational 
story is presented in complete detail. 

Educational and entertaining. 


Showing—The Phosphate Mines of Florida—The Fishing Grounds 
of the South Atlantic Coast—Seining With Enormous Seines—Thou- 
sands of Fish to the Haul—The Operation of the Largest Individual 
Fertilizer Plant in the South—Electrically Driven Cranes Picking Up 
and Carrying Tons of Materials at One Time—Distribution of Fer- 
tilizers Direct to the Farm. 


It will create a lasting impression as to the necessity of carefully feeding the crops 
of the nation by means of properly prepared plant food. Don't fail to see it. 


5,000 feet long, and presents an exceptionally inter- 
esting entertainment of about an hour and a half’s duration. Everyone should see 


































State Agricultural Colleges. 


te 120 volts. 


CIRCULATION OF THE FILM 

We are prepared to give shewings ef thig pieture, free of charge, before farm- 
ers’ clubs, and all kinds ef agricultural gatherings, at County Fairs, District and 
We can supply the Standard Print Film for uee on 
standard motion picture machines, or we can furnish a portable machine and non- 
inflammable film, for use at any point where there Is eleetric current carrying 110 
Write us for engagements for a showing In your town. 














Southern Fertilizer & Chemical Co, 
Famous Southern Fish Fertilizers 
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23 Hog, Sheep, General Stock, Farm, Garden, Poultry, 
i Ornamental] Lawn — all kinds of Fence, 
— Wire, Steel Wire, and Fence Tools. Spotless Fence is made 


Gates, 


of open-hearth spring steel wire, heavily galvanized and so woven 
0 that the more the strain the tighter the double-lock tie holds, Good Fence 


200 that stands up under al! conditions. 


Free catalog gives low prices on Fence 


and over 6,000 other articles for Home, Fieldand Shop. Write for a copy. 


= W THE SPOTLESS CO., “7 Sgpth Mail Ories House” 











This free catalogue will help” you to solve 
your water supply problem. and:to.select 
the nght kind of pump. 


KANAWHA WOOD. and 


RED JACKET, IRON PUMPS 
*. \Easy to Work - Easy to Fix. 
Give lasting satisfactory 
service. A child can operate “g 
them and when repairs are Ab) 
you can do the Jf 


If your dealer can't supply 
Pe you, write us direct. r 











Type “W” ARM-SWING 


BRAG- 


SAW 





trated catalog, and low direct 
SMITH-COURTNEY 


prices. 
CO., Oth & Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 





LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 


Write at once. 
The Progressive Farmer Company. 
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Grow Hogs and 
2 a 

on 

Quick, Economical Growth Means 

Leas Feed, Less Time, More Money 
Experienced feeders know the value of pure, rich 
buttermilk. Semi-Solid Buttermilk is fresh creamery 
buttermilk with water taken out. Averages 500 Ibs. 
to a barrel and makes 1000 — of rich butter- 


milk feed. All you do is add water. Ideal to mix 
and use in combination with grain, other 


Poultry 


feed. Also actsasa tonic and conditioner. 
of . Nothing better 
es aise = —y-/ and ty ts H PR vrite TODAY far 
further information on Semi-Solid Buttermilk and 
facts about feeding for profit. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 
Dept. 229, Lincoln, Nebr. 


1. H. NESTER & CO., 


Dept. 2229, Stewart Building, | Baltimore, Maryland. 








COOKED OYSTER SHELL LIME 


FOR SOUR, SICK SOIL 
If you have sour land that is not producing erops 
as it should, buy Marshall’s Cooked Oyster Shelf 
Lime. ‘This lime is the result of 20 years’ ex- 
perimenting. I am so sure of its merits that I will 
sell it to respensible farmers on crop time and 
allow them to see the results before paying for 
Se rank. ¥ 
West a. 

ol 


terms on 
Box 186, 


same. Prices and 


i + W. MARSHALL, 














Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 








690 (18) 


Thorough springtime spray- 
ing rids trees of fungous 
troubles and rewards you with 
smooth, satin-finish fruit. 
Make sure your spray mate- 
rials are efficient. 


Atomic Sulphur 


has proven to be a most depend- 
able remedy for scab and 
brown rot of the peach and for 
Apple Scab, Cedar Rust and 
other fungous troubles on 
apples. It isa timely spray to 
use right now. 


Free Spraying Service 


We advise, direct and co-operate with 
fruit growers in all spraying matters, 
Write us plainly about your spraying 
problems. Our Service Department 
answers inquiries personally. Your 
name on our mailing list brings you 
our Bulletin. issued seasonably with 
timely spraying information. Address 


General Chemic 


bnsecticide Dept,25 Broad St, New Yorkrx, 


Make Big ~ ea 


Sawing Lumber 


Farm-lumbering offers a way to keep 
your teams, your tractor or farm engine 
and yourself busy at profitable work 
in winter. Every woodlot holds money- 
making possibilities for the owner of a 
portable saw mill. Without previous 
experience, you can saw your woodlot 
trees into valuable lumber with an 
“American’’ Portable Saw Mill, and 
saw for your neighbors at good prices 
per thousand. Lumber is scarce and 
brings high prices. Ten 16-foot logs 
14 inches thick make 1000 feet. You 
can saw 2500 to 5000 feet a day, according to 

wer. Get the dollars out of those trees with 
the still better ‘‘American’’ Portable Saw 
Mill, improved by war experience. The 
distinguished service rendered by 2000 
“American”’ mills and wood-working machines 
won a Certificate of Merit. 

Send for free booklet 
American Saw Mill mnohinery Co. 
126 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 

1386 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 


American 
aw Mill 


ALLWQ@L COAT 


US Army 
Reclaimed 
Wool dress coatin 
perfect condition. 
Can worn by civilians 
without being dyed. Just the 
A thing for workorcomfort, A 
great bargain you cannot 
s) afford to miss. 95ceach. $10 
Y per dozen. Order one of these 
fine coats today! 

ATLANTA Anmy STORES. Inc. 
Dept. 1 Atlanta, Ga 
Write ir price tet ‘Sond wows od ng Money 
Order and enclose sufficient p e. Ifnot 
satisfied, MONEY CHEERFULLY REFUNDED. 





























ORNAMENTAL 


en r Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 
S.Signe, at steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write forfree Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mfg. Co. Dept. 481 Kokomo, Ind. 


\s =f Money in Bees 


Raise honey -- interesting, ont. —_ 
able. Our bee primer and | keep= 
ing ““How™ booklets ody you how. 
Postpaid 50c. Beekeeping catalog and 
distributor's address free. Write today. 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
Pa. Boz 76 Watertown, Wisconsin 
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BIG TREMAINE 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Copyright 1914-1916, 


by Little, 
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CHAPTER XIX.—(Continued) 
DAVID’S FINANCIAL DIFFICUL- 
TIES ARE DISCUSSED 

OLUNTARILY John had not be- 
fore spoken his brother’s name. 
He had seen the emotion the 
ightest reference to him caused her. 


1; 
il 


for 


had 


harder 
“a 


have been 
measuredly, 


“Tt would 
} he said 
been David.” 


you,” 


smothered 
"Oh. 


She drew back from him, 
a cry, and he heard her say: 
might 
bed, 


see it 
go to 


“So you 
Now 


He nodded. 
have been worse. 


mothef, and forget about everything 


excepting the fact that there are 
strawberries growing in the green- 
houses, and that you can make straw- 
shortcake for us when we re- 
turn to Riverside. And don’t cry,” he 
added, dropping her hand. “The loss 
of a seat in Congress is not worth 
one tear.” 

Mrs. Tremaine took the renuncia- 
tion less peacefully than did her son. 

From the moment that John brush- 
ed away the idea of political success, 
he absorbed himself more deeply in 
his work at the mine. He had diffi- 
culties there. Constant troubles arose 
between the Italians, the Hungarians, 
and the Negroes; but he ruled them 
with a rod of iron, and was at once 
feared and respected. 

One day his mother asked him, with 
perceptible hesitation, if it would cost 
him too much pain if she spoke to him 
about his brother’s affairs. 

“On the contrary, it would interest 
me very much indeed.” 

She had confided to Leavitt that 
Julia had written her a very troubling 
letter. David, in the latter years of 
his life, had been unfortunate in his 
investments, and now that the estate 
was settled up, Julia and her children 
found their, affairs very much in- 
volved. Mrs. Tremaine had been 
brooding on these things, not daring 
to approach John. 

This evening, as they sat together 
in the glow of the cedar-wood fire, 
slre spoke, and he said shortly: 

“T saw there was something on your 
mind. Tell me about it.” 

The power of his voice, the ring of 
command in it, struck her, and she 
thought then that it would be difficult 
to disobey him. She fortified herself 
with the knowledge that John owed 
everything to his elder brother, but it 
was a delicate situation. She said: 

“Tt is hard to talk to you.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I know you less 
know any one in the world, 
even though you are my son.” 

“You are wrong there,” he returned. 

“Tf you would let yourself believe 
that I am just as I am—as you see me 
—you would find that you knew me 
well enough to speak about David's 
estate. I suppose there is not much 
left of it.” 

She asked, astonished: 

“Why should you think that?” 

“Because,” he said, rather bitterly, 
“there is nothing in the world that 
could worry you now, excepting some- 
thing in connection with David.” 

Mrs. Tremaine outlined to him the 
state of affairs briefly, and with his 
hands linked between his knees, lean- 
ing over and staring into the fire, he 
listened to the story of his brother’s 
financial affairs and remembered how 
Julia had jilted him for his brother, 
When she had finished, he said 
coldly: 


than I 
John, 


“Let Julia ask me to help her.” 
His mother exclaimed: 


you sugge 


And he blurted out, turning to Mrs. 
Tremaine a face not crimsoOned by the 
firelight alone. 

“Why, 
not?” 


_— 
he 
The 


in God’s should I 


namé, 


words hardly out of 


bef 


were 
mouth ore the 
of her face brought him to himself. 
He waited a moment before speaking, 
and then said lightly: 


“Don’t look so distressed, mother. 
I am sorry that I have annoyed you. 
Tell Julia to come down here 
the boys. I will help her. Send | 
a wire today.” 


her 


CHAPTER XX 


JOHN AND LEAVITT TAKE UP A 
BUSINESS PROPOSITION 

HE friendship between Leavitt and 

John . Tremaine had deepened. 
Leavitt had a faculty of seeing in 
other people the qualities he himself 
possessed. The gentle Southerner 
peopled the world with admirable hu- 
man beings. It was impossible 
him not to respond to John’s charm, 
and, besides, John was the son of the 
woman whom Leavitt adored. 

Ever since his return from Africa, 
John, as it seemed to Leavitt, had 
contradicted every known rule and 
theory applicable to embezzlers, and 
men who had broken their mothers’ 
hearts. Leavitt, who had no close 
friend, except Mrs. Tremaine, found 
himself becoming dependent on the 
mind and companionship of Tre- 
maine. 

Leavitt’s house stood not far from 
the bank of the river. Age had mel- 
lowed the wood in which Federal bul- 
lets had left historic scars. From the 
windows of his library he could look 
out upon the river, and across through 
the oaks he could see the roofs of 
Riverside. His little homestead was 
ideal to him. It was a sort of obser- 
vatory from which he watched a star. 
There was to the man who had loved 
hopelessly all his life a great conso- 
lation in being so near to the woman 
herself. Separated from her by the 
red banks and the river, a few acres 
of field and lawn, he had nevertheless 
felt that they lived their lives to- 
gether. From his windows he watched 
the changing seasons. The live oaks, 
whose leaves never withered and fell, 
became to him a symbol of his faith- 
ful devotion, unchanged through the 
seasons. 

He was sitting with a book before 
the log fire in his little study, toward 
five o’clock in the afternoon, when 
his black servant announced: 

“Mistah John, Marse Sam.” 

Leavitt sprang up, pushed his chair 
—the most comfortable one in the 
room—toward the fire, wrung John’s 
hand, forced him to take the chair, 
drew up a little tabfe where Pompey 
always arranged the cigars his master 
loved, a few cigarettes, and a briar- 
wood pipe with a silver band. 

“John,” he said, “I am perfectly de- 
lighted, my dear fellow. I was just 
about to walk over to Riverside my- 
self.” 

Leavitt wore a colored waistcoat— 
rather a gay relic of his gayer days; a 
black velvet smoking-jacket, a pair of 
gray trousers and a bright red cravat. 
Above his collar his keen, well-bred 
face was as fresh in color as a young 
man’s, The features were clearly cut, 
the cheeks beardless, and his hair, 
slightly gray at the temples, was as 
abundant as in his youth. Tender- 
hearted, impulsive, made of the worst 
stuff in the wordd for business success, 


his | 
pained expression | 


With | 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Refrigerator Can 


Keep Cream Cool 
on Long Shipments 


Ship your cream in Sturges Refrigerator 
Cans—special heat and cold proof insula- 
tion betwee *n heavy outer and inner walls. 
No icing needed. Keeps contents safely ten 
to twenty-four hours even in extreme hot 
weather. Built tostand abuse. Write for 
Booklet No. 

STURGES & BURN MFG. CO, 

Makers of Sturges Guaranteed Capacity Milk Cans 

Chicago linoia 





GUARANTEED 
The Genuine Munson’s 


$12.00 Officer’s Shoe 


eis $F.96 


First Grade. 

The factory 

price—direct 

to you at only 

It is made of the best waterproof 
mahogany calf leather. Guaran- 
teed to give the best wear. Send 
your name and size you wish and 
we will send you these Army Offi- 
cer shoes. If these shoes are not 
just as we say, send them back, 
You don’t lose a cent. 

If you are sending money order 
a check do not include postage. 
Pay only for shoes. We pay post- 
age. 

U. S. National Munson 

Army Shoe Co., Inc. 
Dept. 405, Westfield, Mass. 
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Be , Mink, Muskrats and 
Catch Fish. ae fur- -bearing animals 
5 in large numbers, with the 


New, Folding. Galvanised Steel Wire Trap. It 
catches them lik fly-trap catches flies. Madein 

allsizes. Write for escriptive pesos list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinda 


vf ish. J. F.Gregory, Dept. 218, Lebanon, Mo. 











Kentites ‘our stock—best and cheapest means of 
ntification for, Hoes. Sheep and Cattle. 

Name, address and number Gtamped ea _ 
Catalog mailed ty on request, 


F.S.Burch &Co.161W.HuronSt. Chica; ZO 








Attention 
PIG CLUB MEMBERS 


I have a new proposition for our 
Pig Club Boys and Girls. 


It’s the Best Ever 


So now is the time to finish your club 

and start a new one. 
A postal card will bring you full par- 
ticulars by return mail. Write me 
today. 

JAMES L. MOGFORD, 
Pig Club Department, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Saturday, March 26, 1921 


he was made of the best stuff in the 
world for sentiment and for friend- 
ship. 

“Pompey,” he said, “fetch something 
for Mr. John to drink. You know 
what he likes.” 


“Leavitt,” said John, “I came at 
this time because my mother has an 
unexpected visitor. I left her with 
Malvern, who has not been at the 
house in many months. I want to 
talk to you on a very delicate matter, 
Leavitt.” And Leavitt, who for sev- 
eral weeks had longed to talk to 
John on a very delicate matter, but 
had not dared to do so, wondered 
whether John’s matter were the 
same. “You are Mr. Malvern’s law- 
yer, aren’t you?” John asked. 


Leavitt bowed his head, and his 
face took the important expression 
that it assumed whenever he strayed 
into the world of business. In these 
days his excursions into that world 
were rare. He had almost no clients; 
if possible, fewer than ever. He con- 
tinued to be a _ delightful failure. 
John, looking at him, smiled. 


“You wouldn’t let me make you 
rich, would you, Sam?” 


the poor- 


“Money,” said Leavitt, “is 
my dear fel- 


est thing in the world, 
low.” 

“So much so,” said Tremaine, “that 
one should ignore it sufficiently to 
be willing to accept its advantages 
and the unmistakable power it gives. 
The very way in which certain proud 
poor people, despise it and attach 
undue importance to it, gives _it a 
reality that it loses entirely to a 
busy, useful, rich man.” 

Leavitt returned his smile. 

“You are a useful, busy rich man, 
John,” he said. “There’s no doubt 
about that. Your worst enemy could 
not deny you that.” 

“You could be the same if you 
wished to be, Sam.” 

Leavitt shook his head. 

“I have a groove,” he said. “In a 
measure, it expresses me. I am too 
old to change. I should not look well 
out of my niche. But you spoke of 
Malvern.” 

“Yes,” said Tremaine. “I came here 
to talk of him with you, Sam, as I 
can speak of him to no one else.” 

Leavitt gave him his most profes- 
sional attention. 

“He has been uncharitable to you, 
my dear fellow. He is one of those 
unflinching judges.” 

“I was not thinking about his per- 
sonal relations with me,” said Tre- 
maine; “nor do I ever blame one man 
for his attitude toward another. Our 
attitude toward others is something 
for the most part beyond our con- 
trol. It is a question of personal re- 
lationship—the most subtle, and one 
of the most powerful things in the 
world.” 

Leavitt listened to him. To this 
peaceful gentleman who had never 
traveled farther than New York and 
who rarely had been even that far, 
John represented the world, and 
Leavitt had grown used to give him 
an attention which, because of its 
very interest, had a certain respect. 


“I used to think,” said John, “that 
if was impossible for one person to 
be drawn to another without a kin- 
dred response, though’ circumstances 
ight prevent any exhibition or rev- 
elation of the dual attraction. I don’t 
think that now.” He looked at 

avi “IT am attracted by certain 
gs in Malvern; we could have 
been great friends. I have referred 
before to his kindness to me when I 
Was a young chap. I used to watch 
him in the bank, and I admired him 
Profoundly. I admire him now. He 
bears his fallen fortunes like a thor- 
Oughbred. Now,” he continued, 








flicking the ash from his cigar, 
something must be done.” 





“How do you mean?” asked Leav- 

“Something must be _ intelligently 
combined so that Malvern’s finances 
may be put in shape.” 

Leavitt shook his head, smiling. 

“I am afraid you cannot play the 
part of a magician in this case, John. 
If he had been a younger man—if 
it had not been for the question of 
your mother—Redmond might have 
insulted you when you made your 
first proposition regarding the coal 
company.” 

John continued, looking into the 
fire: ‘ 

“He could not insult me, Sam. 
Nothing that he would-say would of- 
fend me. I know his sense of honor 
and in his eyes I have offended 
against it irretrievably. He is in a 
position to make me feel my dis- 
crace. He has his reasons; I don’t 
blame him. In his place, I should 
feel exactly as he does. Now let us 
look at the business proposition.” 

Leavitt cleaned his eye-glasses on 
his silk handkerchief and looking 
penetratingly at his companion 
thought to himself: “John is doing 
this for the girl,” and the question 
thus turning from business-—to senti- 
ment interested him more than ever. 

“IT want you to help me to carry 
out a plan of buying some of his 
land. He must never know—he need 
never know—indeed, it would be 
fatal should he suspect.” 

Leavitt said, rather excitedly: 

“He would not think twice of 
drawing a gun on both of us!” 

They drank solemnly. When. they 
had put down their glasses, John 
said: 

“You know something of the lay 
of the Malvern property, Sam?” 

“Something,” said Leavitt. “There 
was a question of a sale five or six 
years ago, and I went over the orig- 
inal deeds with Redmond. Besides 
the home farm it includes a stretch 
of worthless swamp land—some five 
hundred acres of it, lying along the 
river, as you know. Then there's a 
lot of mountain country—no good for 
any purpose.” 

John said: “Now, this property 
you mention lies close to the Blythe 
Mountain coal district.” He smiled 
at Leavitt. “Would it surprise you 
very much, my dear fellow, if I told 
you that it was rich in coal?” 

Leavitt said peacefully, 
excitement: 


without 


“It would surprise me very much, 
John; and I think it would you!” 

“Not so much as you think. There’s 
a rumor in Richmond to that effect.” 

Leavitt smiled. “lf there is,” he 
said, “you’ve started it. I know for 
a certain fact that the whole district 
has been expertized since you found 
coal int Blythe Mountain.” 


John nodded. “There is, neverthe- 
less, such ‘a rumor, sae rumor 
that will grow—a rumor that will ob- 
tain credence, that will not be denied. 
There will be a man here tomorrow 
from New York to see you, who will 
offer you about half a million dollars 
for the Malvern land [ speak of, 
skirting the company’s property; and 
you will not be so big a fool as to 
cine your client to refuse it.” 


(To be continued) 


A Strong Indorsement From the 
Editor of a County Weekly 


AS A newspaper man we express it 

as our honest belief that The Pro- 
gressive - Farmer is the BEST agri- 
cultural paper in the world, bar none. 
It is edited by experts—men of vis- 
ion, wisdom, and a peculiar under- 
standing of Southern farmers’ needs. 
Their opinions can be relied upon im- 
plicitly—From a recent issue of the 
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Which will You Have 
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Hors fit 4 5 

This? ,ccer%f F ox This? fp earsee. 

cause of galls, chafes or Wee and shoulders properly protected 

bruises onthe shoulders. pet. inu.s, Dec. 1.1914 6% Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads. 

Pat. inCan. Apr. 6, 1915 

N early spring horses’ shoulders are usually plump and tender. In this softened 
condition, heavy field work tends to quickly develop hollows. Tapatco Stuffed 
Pads fit snugly under the collar and adjust themselves to this changed condition, 


thus affording the needed protection. 
Stuffed Collar Pads--Why They Are Better 


Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with specially 
prepared Composite Stuffing, are soft, absorbent, 
cushion-like--features not found in unstuffed pads. 
And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee the greatest 
degree of protection and make possible the use of 
badly worn horse collars that would otherwise 
be thrown away. 


Low in Price--Long Lasting 
though cover is weak- Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody every 
ened by Gert sod mete desirable feature in pad construction. Their 

2 usage. s lengthens 

ESS lifectpad. Itisthegreat. constant use is real economy. They cost so 
est improvement since little and do so much that no one should work 

we invented the hook. Ifthisfastener a horse gr mule without them, 

is not found on any pad you buy, it FOR SALE BY DEALERS 


lacks a most important feature. Used 
on all our hook pads and only on = We also make e by ere line of Riding Saddle Pads 
Padded Back Bands. 


pads made by us. 


The American Pad & Textile Co. 


Thirty-Nine Years GREENFIELD, OHIO Canadian Branch 


faking Pa Chatham, Ont, 














ORSE COLLAR PADS 





Patented Hook Attachment 


Look for the wire staple 
with felt washer. It firm: 
ly grips hook to pad even 











Theansw verisfound i in lesscost per bale, 
which means growing twice as much 

cotton per acre. This cuts out nearly 

one-half the man and team labor. 


The right kind and amount of fertilizer 
has often more than doubled the yield. 


The Potash in the fertilizer counts. 


It balances the food of thecrop so that 
the well-fed plants resist the attacks of 
blight and other diseases, produce more 
bolls per plant, and hence more pounds 
per acre. Such plants do not shed 
their fruit badly. In this way 


POTASH PAYS 


Do you not think that after the Potash 
famine your cotton fertilizers should contain 
at least 5% Potash? 

There is plenty of Potash in the country. 
Insist on getting as much as you need. 


Soil & Crop Service, Potash Syadioets 


H. A. Huston, Manager 
New York City 


heres roe RE 


Every farmer and orchardist should have a copy of 
this free book. Tells how, when and what to spray. 
We will gladly send a copy postpaid for the asking. 


HUDSON SPRAYERS 


Hudson makes « full line of Sprayers for every purpose. _The Hudson 
Compressed Air Sprayer is the only one made with a tank riveted like 
asteam boiler. This is the highest pressure compressed air sprayer § 
made. Throws better spray, does more work. One pumping will spray ff 
approximately 1000 hills of potatoes. Equipped with combination noz- f 
zle suitable for light or heavy mixture. Can furnished with an & 
extension for spraying fruit trees. Catalog describes the complete i 
Hudson line of Crop-Saving Sprayers. Write for it today. 


Hudson = Co., Dept. 3620 Minneapolis, Minn. 















42 Broadway 














The Hudson Misty is an inex- 
pensive hand sprayer, made extra 
“s. ne é seamed throughout 
—leak-p 


Hud 
roof. Com en | 


Air Sprayer 
Buy Advertised Products LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
They are not only Betier 


WANTED 
than Non-Advertised Prod- 








us in your neighborhood. We pay well for 
this. work. Write for particulars. 





Greensboro (N. C.) Patriot. 


We need someone to take subscriptions for 
ucts, but are often cheaper. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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We Can Make Your 
@ld Car Newa) 


{| There are many good miles in the old 
car yet, especially if it is put in good 
This is a time for economy, and 
having your old car worked over is just 
one way in which you can economize. 


{ We have the best facilities in the South 
for giving you 
We can repair your old car and 
send it back to you a new machine from 
the standpoint of looks and service. 


{ When a car comes to our shop, it is 
first of all carefully and thoroughly 
cleaned, then carefully repaired from a 
mechanical 
needed, and finally painted as painstak- 
inly as when first manufactured. 


— We have no helpers. 
us is a trained mechanic. 
isfaction guaranteed. 


7 Send or bring us your car at once so 
that we may have it in shape for spring 
driving. 
Southern Motor Co., 
1518 Sumpter St., 
COLUMBIA, . 









a COMPLETE repair 











standpoint, upholstered, if 







Every man with 
Complete ésat- 









Ss. C. 











weevil sections. 
private gin. 


the best results. 


Cut Your Acreage in Half and Plant 
WANNAMAKER’S IMPROVED CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 


I believe this is the BEST SHORT STAPLE COTTON GROWN. On 
account of earliness and productiveness, it is the cotton to plant in the boll 
No other variety grown on my plantation or ginned on my 
Second year from originator. 
Cleveland Big Boll pure and unmixed. These seed have been cleaned and 
graded, thereby giving uniform, plump, heavy seed for planting, which gives 


Price $1 Per Bushel 


This keeps the choice strain of 





Farmers Exchange | 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Each Initial. Number or Amount Counts as a Word 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 








Anconas (Sheppard Strain)—Cockerels, great-¢ 
6ons of Queen Bess, 313-egg hen; grand birds, $3. on * 
Eggs, from parent birds, 15 for $2.50. Belle McClu 
New Rethiechem, 





AN DALUSIANS 





Berkshires—Big Type. comes W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va 


5 Re Andalusians—Eggs from prize winne,, # per 
; $3.50 per 30. Oliver Smith, Conover, } 





Berkshire Sow Pigs—3 months, registered, immune, 
$15. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, 





For Sale—Fine area 7 pigs, from 
1920 State Grand Champion Bertsiire sow. Manice 
Orchards, Jackson Springs, N 


BANTAMS 
15 Buff Cochin Sentam Eggs—$1.50. 


terson, China Grove, 
BaAnnIAG 





Minnie Pat- 








Registered Berkshires—Extra choice young sow, 33 
igs in 3 litters; also open gilts, and 2-year-old 
boar. Prolific strain. For gele, at 20c per I). Hickory 
Nut Gap Farm, Fairview, N. 


— pqnee—Same, $2. Mrs. Chester Deal, Ching 
rove, N 

Lig ht Brahmas — Sees, 15, $1.75. 
China Grove, N. 





Robert Paitersoa 





SURGE JERSEYS 








Light Brahmas—Eges, $2. Mrs. Chester Deal. 


China Grove, 





Mona Duroc Farm,,Montvale, Va.—Registered, guar- 


anteed pigs. 

For Sale—One Fine Registered Duroc Boar—2 years 
old, extra fine; pagers included, $75. Write Julius 
Horton, Baskerville, Va 





15 Light or Eggs—Postpaid, $1.75. Frank 
Cress, Salisbury, N. C. 


ets Brahmas—15_ eggs 





. $1.75; first prize pen, 15 
N.C 








Durocs of the Big Type—Gilts, 5 to 6 months old; 
pigs for early del iery atic reasonable. Write me, 
J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, 


TAP eREES 
Mayer’s Hampshires. Route 7, Charlotte, N. C. 


Registered Hampshire re 3 years, weight 3 350 
Ihs.; would sell for $75. N. F. Paul, Pungo, N. C. 


Furaeee Hamoehire Pigs—$10 each. One ve une 
year-old boar, $45. W. S. Hundley, Boydton, 


POLAND- CHINAS 


Hxtra Big Type, Registered voted -<eo—Out big 
hogs; 8 weeks, $12. W. M. Tu ll, Maiden, N. C. 

Extreme Big Type Poland-Ct Speci —" 
fering 3-months pigs by Timm’ " Model’ the 1,000 
marvel, at $20 each; $35 pair. Batiefection a 
teed. BM. O. Hunter, Winston-Salem, N. 


Three-months Pigs—By Timm’s aia 1,000-t. 
boar, out of mammoth W. octere bred sow; $20. 300-Ib. 
boars, same breeding, $60 Bred sows, best blood 
lines, $100. 4. J. Reich, Winston-Salem, N. C., Bt. 7. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Registered Angus Cattle of Quality—Registered Po- 
land-China Hogs— Boars, sows, pigs. E. Bowell, 
Louisa, Va. 



































Angus Cattle for Sale—Both sexes, best bloodlines, al- 


ages. Write for further particulars and prices. San- 
ford & Rich, Mocksville, x Cc. 














as, $2.50. Minnie Patterson, China Grove, 
BUCKEYES 
Prize Buckeyes—Eggs, 4 15, postpaid. MePhersou 
Poultry Yards, Cameron, N. C 
Buckeye Eges—$2, $3, ®. postpaid. Oakhurst 
Poultry Farm, Williamston, N. C 
Caer 
Belgium Silver egy or ag! rid’s champion layers, 
15 eggs, $2, postpaid. Luther Shelton, Letcher, Alia. 





CORNISH 
Best Dark Cornish, Some Eggs—$2 per 15. 
Sims, Waxhaw, N. 
Dark Cornish— regs 
Miller, Hartsville, 8S. C. 
Eggs—Indian Cornish Games. $2 Dee sine. insured, 
delivered. J. W. McCain, Waxha N. 


Indian Cornish Games—Eggs for hatching, from 
mated birds, $2.50 for 15. J. Q. Finch, High Point, 
North Carolina. 





R. D. 





2.50 sitting, delivered. Cc. T. 























GAMES 
a oe ce 
HAMBURG 
ee | Eges—61. 25 sitting, prepaid. J. F. Punch, 

Newton, N 
LANGSHANS 





Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va., offer 
Susceres Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heif- 

ers, now in training. Address F. J. Liipfert, Owner, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Registered, Accredited Breeding Herd 100 Angus 
Cattle—10 years’ careful building. Foundation stock 
for sale; any ee either sex. Pilot Stock Farm, 


Salisbury, N. 
GUERNSEYS 
veaintered Guernseys. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 














Guernseys—Bulls and Heifer Calves, T. D. Brown, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

e-menthe old Registered Guernsey Bull i Calf— 
Good individual and well bred. Also a few females. 
New Delta Farm, Cornwell, 8. C. 

For Sale—Guernsey Bull Calf—Registered, from 

Pansy; good = ae any calf can have; 10 weeks 
old, price $50. yan, Route 1, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

The Virginia State “se eo Breeders’ Association 
is offering at ‘his time 20 young bulls whose dams 
have all made over 500 “Ds. of fat, and they will im- 
prove most any herd in which they are used. For ex- 
tended pedigree, write C. T. Rice, Sec’'y, Oakton, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 


For Gale-5 Grade Holstein Cowe—Fzeeh. Price $75 
each. . L. Hammock, Blackstone, 


Salstot priesinn Cattle—Properly a for will 
make you independent. The greatest Snr breed on 
earth. Yo stock of gots for sale. high- 

Write your wants. 
jolon, New York. 




















grades and registered s' 
H. B. Wadsworth & Sons, 











15 Aristocrat Black Langshan Egus—l. 50. Oneida 


Poultry Yards, Rowland, Tenn. 


Black Langshans—Winners Tennessee Winter Poultry 
Show and Tennessee State Fair. Eggs, $2 for 15, Will 
York, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


LAKENVELDERS 


Lakenvelders—Eggs, $1.50. Iredell Lee, Four Oaks, 
North Carolina. 




















LEGHORNS 
White Leghorns—Kggs, $1.50, postpaid. J, W. 
Propst, Boydton, Va. 
8. C. White Seghern, Eese—t1. 25 15, postpaid. W. 
O. Perkins, Buckner, 





is S. White enone Eaee postpaid, $2 15. 
Hillside Poultry Yards, Riggs, Va. 

Pedigreed 8S. C, wee igpere-Sem. $1.50 15, 
“ Fred Parker, Raleigh. 
¢. Brown Leghorn ay v per 15, -deliverad. 
me é. Cooper, Whittier, N. 

ass Eg “Berain Brown oe $L5@ per 

‘ Stroup, Cherryville, N. 














nite pe re sock, 15 ees 


= Cc. 
$2. W rite art Jay, Rutherfordton, 

The Large Egg strain 8. C. White Leghorns—Eggs 
$1.50 per 15. Pine Grove Farm, Merritt, N. C. 

Ferris ye White Leghorns—Eggs, $1. “4 Bre 15, 
postpaid. Ketchie, Box 462, Salisbury, 

15 arabret = c, —— Leghorn xem. 3 ae 
well, pay well, and look well. Lewis, Forest 
City, HN. C. 

C. White Leghorn Bggs—Ferris strain direct; 
Mrs. Roy Slade, Blanch, 
































Extra strong and heavy. 
Built of - U- 
bars with 
patent 
clamps. 
Guarded front 
and sides. 
: Levers adjust 
teeth for deep or shallow work. Catalog 
21 shows all farming implements. Write 
for latest prices. 


Section 920-00 








THE SPOTLESS CO. 
Richmond, Va. 





a — es the best com- 
position roofing at lowest cost 
and upkeep. An-~ attractive, 
long lasting roofing for resi- 
dences, garages, farm  build- 
ings, etc. Guaranteed. Roll 


contains 108 square feet, with 
nails and cement, ready to 
ut on. 


Write for prices all roofings, 

metal and asphalt. 

1-ply....$1.58 2-ply.. 
3-ply....$2.57 


. $2.10 














wished, at less than cost. 


HART AUTO CO., 





CASE TRACTORS——- FOR SALE ——INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
Five NEW CASE 10-18 TRACTORS, $900 Each. 
Four NEW INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS, with any equipment 


Two USED TRUCKS—(International), Bargains. 
One CASE TRACTOR, Demonstrator, Bargain. 
All Guaranteed. Write for Further Information. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 











Gentle Shetland Pyntee —Sagtaction, guaranteed. 
Jno. M. Cunningham, Brandy, 
Wanted Three Small Toe a) be a 
bargain. C. H. Little, Charlotte, N. C., Route 
SHEEP 


LT: Sale at, Cottage = 4p flock of good 
and lambs, Cottage Hill 


pean & t $4.50 
Farm oykins. Va. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Wanted—Good Grade Pigs and Shoats—State price. 
John Pace, Ridgeway, Va. 

Holstein and Guernsey Calves—10 weeks old, $30 
each, crated for shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

For Sale—i50 Choice Poland-China and Hampshire 
rade shoats, weighing from 75 to 100 Ibs. each at 
13 per f., f.0.b. Hickory. Hickory Seed Co., 
Hickory, N. C, 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Registered Collie Pups—Beautifully marked. H. B. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 

For Sale—Full Walker Fox Hounds—3 months old. 
D. P. Dellinger, Conover, N. C. 

Fine Collie Pups—$10 Pager Cash with order. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Joe A. Thompson, Route 1, 
Mebane, N. C. 

16-Months-old Airedale—Male, from Lake Dell Ker- 
nels, not thoroughly trained, but natural bird dog, 
and good companion. Price $40. Harold C. Brinn, 
Creswell, N. 















































WM. a2 


your dealer's name an 


ny peal & COMPANY 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS, 


“Oriole Brand” Seeds profeld Through Dealers. If not there, send us 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





RABBITS 


Belgian Hares—Young and old stock. 
reasonable. D. BR. Cook, Mt. Gilead, N. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 


$1 oe Der 15; 50 at 8c each. Ruth 
covsina Biackotone: Va. 

o Bape— Purebred: 15 tor $1.50. Cockerels, $2. 
Rath S shies. Culberson, N. 





Price very 
C. 

















Reference: Commercial Bank, National Bank, Exchange Bank. JERSEYS $1:50 per 15. Bange bred. 

istered Jersey Bull—18 months; North Carolina. 

J. A. BURTON NEWBERRY S. Cc price tw: urbyfill, Maiden, N. C. Barron Strain 8. C. White Leghorns—Cockerels, $3: 
’ ? pullets, os J W. Meacimer, Box 223, Meban 

JACKS Ct 
a Be eae Fine Jack—Cheap. T. L. Dashiell, a c H Tatching—Tom Barron, Strain White Les- 
. rms—32 er eggs. . eacimer, ane, 

Peg Tooth Har row sphalt Roofing PONIES North Carolina. 


Dark Everlay Strain Brown Leghorns—Eggs, $1.50 
per sitting of 15, postpaid. J. E. Moore, Pores Knob, 
North Carolina. 
mf Large Wie. A —Best meat and ¢s 

cone. ad 100 eggs, $9. Mrs. J. B. Baker, 
Wilmington. 








8. Cc. aie Teviors— Ea 15, $1.50, —— 
SBepertment ration strain; id layers, Carl Cogsins, 
wet ‘reek, N. 





White Teghorne—OGsering 200-egg strain. 
ers, $i. 60 15; $8 100. Baby chicks, $17 100, prepaid. 
L. A: Nichols, Jesup, Ga. 


Sotchieg Eggs—From best laying strains of pure- 
White Leghorns ; $1.50 per 15; $9 per 100. 
White Oak Farm, Java, Va. 
8S. C. White Leghorns—Mated pens. Cockerels, 
hatching eggs, ready. Send for tree descriptive circu- 
lar. Sunset Farm, Asheboro, N. 


For Sale—S. C. Brown Leghorn — tested; 
mated from Rontaey, Beauty cockerels; $2 15, deliv- 
ered. Mrs. J. A. Huffman, Clarkton, N. C. 

Baby easier t buy poor stock and lose a whole 

‘@ profit. Order at once. Our purebred White 
Fochorsi: we per chick, any quantity. Cherokee Farm, 
Shelby, N. 

Buff cecnar Cum; )bell’s Never-stop Laying Strain 
—Fges for hatching, $3 per_15 ult Orpington, 
among the 3 best. Mrs. c. B. ‘Campbe ll, 1 
Victoria Road, Asheville, w. C. 




















8. C. White and Black Leghorns—Whites, (Wyckoff 
strain), New York noted winter layers, $1.25; Blacks, 
winter layers, st-68 per is eges. 


t Northern 
ae ‘3 Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. 


For Attractive Prices on Vigorous S, C. White Les- 
horn Baby Chicks and H Eggs—From high es 
producing stock, communicate with Carl Gilliland, 
ae City, N. C. Ask for descriptive catalog; it’s free. 


Young’s Strain &. C. ag Leghorns (Direct)—Wo2 
last fall, Goldsboro, N. C., Ist and 2nd pen, Ist, cock- 
erel, 1st and 2nd pullet. Send for circular, All eas? 
from one potest pen, $3 per 15 D. W. Jardine. 
Staunton, Va 
8. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks—Strong, visors 
chicks, from our special matings, from stock that has 
won first prizes in every show exhibited, with “node 
—, a 50,000-egg ca} ocly latest m 
Price $5.50 per 25; 50 per 50; $20 
per ith Safe le delivery 6 guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn 
a 




















—CATALOG NOTICE— 


Bend 150 in silver or stamps wr" 
4 Summer, igi Eataton, Sans staining over ides 
- ' want yo OH 
Also Some Points tar tha Moodle (Illustrating 80 04 
various, gimole Sutches). valuable to the 


LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


WANTED 
We need someone to take subscriptions for 
us in your neighborhood. We pay well for 
this work. Write for particulars. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





8. ee eggs. $2; cockerels, $5. 
Write %. = Lewallen, Seagrove, N. C. 

Sheppard’s Anconas—Egg machines. 
postpaid. Adja Womble, Beat Creek, N. 

8. C. Anconas—Eggs and _ stock. a ribbon win- 
ners. P. Mm yo Ay Landis. Cc. 





15 eggs, $1.60, 
Cc. 





8. C. White Leghorns—From pen. tr nested bene 
records, pullet year, 288, 290, 292, 294, *bo6, 297, 
303, 301, 303 eggs, and cock whose dam laid 303 ES 
puliet yeas. Also have son of Ist prize Bredison Squar 
Garden that sold for $500; and 23 hens os ot 
$1 0 a. We pay $4 each for r eugs, sell same : 

and $5 per 15, Northern fanciers. 
and eggs. Arrow ‘Farm, Charlottesville, 





Virginia 





Anconas—Exgs from selected 2- reer om. $2.25 
per 15; $9 per 100, Mrs. J. B. Baker 
North Carolina. 


(Classified ads. continued on mext page) 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 





























inetiy a 

ld nt; 

t eared 

per 100 
» 


Begonias, 


Alternanthea, 














sham 

















Make More Money From Your 


Daisi 
Glad- 
Theo 
la 





~ reclean- 
" Hudm om 





Grains—Mill Them Yourself 


Mill Your Neighbors’ Grain 
A M 








i ¢ ‘Company 














with order. 


make a neat profit and pri 
form a fine service by mill- 





s; $7 


grass 
enn 








p agin or ema an mane pe a gy leaned, 








Tenn. 








ae Day Oats—Fancy 
23 





bushel, 
. Te n. 

















are hard and flinty—easy to sharpen; 


derful flavor. Kept cool, 











Large 








y. cracked corn, chic ken feed, Graham flour, 


Runners) 


| Peanuts 
y, Scotts 
Jumbo 
pound, 


larger quantities, 
Merry Hill, 





cracked wheat or any 


oaer product that is ‘made from shelled or thresh- 





BLUE RIDGE MILL CO., » Roaring River, N.C. 








varieties. 














~ Write for 


YOU CAN SAVE $50.00 


J recovering your old 






and Mixed— 
stating quantities wanted. Hud- 


| owpeas — W hi <a gy 


recovers to fit all makes | Write for best prices, 





Eras, Sale—Cow Peas, 


Roof and quarters sewed 


We furnish instructions. 


and New 
Send 
special 


r 
Mercantile Co., 


, year and model num- 
ber of your car and we will send you our catalog with 





- Peas—Recleaned 
"35 bushel lots and over, 
s, $3 bu A 50 


samples and quote you exact price 
Liberty Top & Tire Co., 





price for 


to be produced. A 


CEN TS A ROD and 


Kirby Seed Company, 








farmers 
8s. C 


A. Strain, 





Potato Plants—500 
arien, Ga. 





d up f sek WE PAY THE 
nd up for 47 inch. 
tC bed 


erent. Low prices Bar a ia as 
Facto “Porto Rico’ Plants—5,000 expressed, $9.50. 





a 


~ Plants—$1.75 per 





1,090; cash with 





Rico Potato Plants—$1.7 75 per 
Ww 








, cash with 


aa ee. Potato Planws—81.5 
. Whi 





CRACKED = 


“Plants—$2.50 


Booking Porto Rico and Nancy 


Clean and Fresh 





Plants—$3, post- 
c. 


Claremont, 


N. 





Grier today or send Potato Plants—1,000 


postpaid 


Darien, Ga 


100 Ib for sample, 








e ca Plant = "‘wnsmas: 


sack ‘ 
BENEDICT COMMISSION CO., New Orleans, La. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 














Porto Rico and EP oe 














Single Comb White Leghorns 


Can furnish Stock or Eggs 


“in April. 


Plant Co., 
$2 1,000; 


quality. 


s for § Sale— 
J. R 


Tomato 
Dade 





from Blue Ribbon Winners 


Southern 


" Maney Hall, 





at reasonable prices. 





Mating List Free. 


From 200 





bu . 


H. T. GIBSON, Rockingham, N. C. 














N. e 


Hall Potato 
00; less quan- 
‘Tne ton, Miss. 


Cobbler Po- 

















SI OEY, LEE 2g LE TES 


1 s. C. White Minorcas. 


to acre; 


Manassas, Va 





Eggs! Fees! ! Eggs! 


sw cep of winn ings at 
sh 








slightly 





Rico “Poti ito 








Jha aang? 


>; and ove 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


een PPE 


EGGS— ioe == ts 


PLYMOUTH ROC K, 








Foe 











Enter- 


~ Southern 
d Porto 
= 


tato Plant 
delivery latter 
our ad for 





Bedding Sweet 





AMALTHEA FARMS, 


reliable 
hamper ; 


Potato Co., 





eS del RRP ot OR 











Potato Slips— 
express co lect; 


ew 


Chicks 





its—W' e charg 





Miller Baby Chicks give you I 
sora without worr: £2 teadine 
Safe delivery ea ai Ba 


are the 


Nancy Hall, 
Government 
Plant Co., Roy 





See BRIE SE 





Miller ‘Poultry pnireeg pesto | Gatsiog Pie 








selected seed 
Improved Naney 


LOOK!—LISTEN'—EGGS AND STOCK FOR SALE 


TWIN OAKS OULERY. YARDS 


Z egas from mae White Rocks, “shi per cL when w anted, 
j = 





he the over 100 at $1. -90 1. 000 


"Prompt 
guaran- 


Ga 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











~ §TR AWBERRIES 

































The Santa Fe has built 








and crop possibilities 





"MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





—W hippoorwill, Mixed, 


~~ SCHOOLS AND ND COLLEGES 


eee eeeeee ~ 
Learn at Home or § or Sc School—Be 1001—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Positions guaranteed. 


HEL? OR POSITION Latah 


APPLIED DDT 


Sale—Recleaned Brabham, 





Prices subject to change. 








Tomato P wor ars | Rt, 

















patch: for instantly mending leaks in_all uten- 
Sample package free. ; 














ag 
"Pots Ato ant tomato plan Me 

















Balance e of Se *ason— —Out 
Mies. pan Pn plants, 
atalog A shows dise ounts, 
and bot: a plant peices, 


If s “% v - ean I make more frie mn ls an d at the ansun ime 





I siti Ty 
The sine ard- Hickory Co., 


_MACHINERY 


























mB Dwarf Essex Rape, 15e hy A $2, 000 Two-ton Truck for $800 —New 


high grade “farm seeds each month, 








616 South Chure h St, ¢ 

















Plants Dp acke in vdainy 1 moss nan guar en teat d to artivs ; 











Reduced Pric ic es—No. 8 >. 8 Roc Kk Island ¢ ormnmnneG, Cc out ass 





rw # 











Goods at Barzain Pric ces-— Newell: Sanders ee 
No. vt 1 






fro m eas tern and western 

















F ield Grown ( Pabbase Plants—, Are w weil rooted, 
rs heads 6 weeks earlier 
Hardened through , easing 


‘MISCELLANEOUS 


Razors Hone _~ your dull razors, with 25c silver, 
, m, N. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


-I handle all products of 














sie 









































Beehives and Beekeepers’ Supplies 
for specis at price list 
phlei oclntncacn 














eg | gente 














HAY AND GRAIN _ 








7 —_eage 











mit 











[> 


























FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not+extend-+our general advertisin 











should see land for himself before 
is permitted to offer Jancd for 














ences as to hisslionesty and business re3 nr 











Local be passt ney pfents Wanted 


ed someone to take sub: scripti 


NORTH CAROLINA 


» bought all farm bargains 





PROGRESSIVE ‘FARME? 


6 far FMs on State Highs way 
N. C 














Saturday, March 26, 1921 


(23) 395 








PUREBRED POULTRY 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











THAYER’S 
VIGOR-HATCH 


Baby Chicks 


teed. 


pointment. 


Popular \ 
Delivered postpaid and 97% 
Increased Capacity the coming season to 
500,000 Chicks. 
than ever. Book your orders now and save disap- 


arieties for Profitable Results 


safe arrival guaran- 
Better Quality and Better Service 


Write for prices. 


THE THAYER-THOMAS CO,, P.O. Box 92, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Long Associated with J. Bolgiano & Son. 





PUREBRED 


LIVESTOCK 














These animals are as good as can be 


Come 
t Oxford, N. 


W. R. KIMBALL, 





MODERN DUROC FARM IS GOING TO SELL 
ITS ENTIRE BREEDING HERD 


On account of poor health and inability to give personal attention at present to 
my herd, I am offering any animal I own at the following prices except these BOARS: 
Pathfinder No. 141019, Kimball’s Orion King No. 273119, a BOAR by Orion’s Reformer; 

hall's Orion No. 122775. Gilts weighing from 150 to 250 pounds, 30 cents per 
pound. Gilts weighing from 250 to 325 pounds, 25 cents per pound. I have of these 

zes 68 bred for March and April farrow; boars any age at the same proportion. 


bought and are guaranteed. 
buying the best may obtain further information by writing me. 
buy at pork prices, or making enquiries through curiosity need not answer this ad. 
and see wh at I am offering you or mail order. 


Those interested in 
Those expecting to 


References either of three banks 


HARGROVE, N. C. 











BERKSHIRES 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Eight or ten weeks old 








On the installment plan— 


$1 Down and the Pig Is Your’n 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, DURHAM, N, C. 











-— 

—PINEHURST BERKSHIRES— 
Special Private Sale 

Bred Sows, Bred Gilts, and 


Service Boars, 


[Peaanet Farms, Pinehurst, N. a 











— 
Hilt lcrest Epochal 4th 377492 | 


pr ul ed, by go rity on Be rk- 











‘ for I I RK 
SHIRES has f eded « tation We 
a vy Bres ind sc ice ¢ ang 
B r ¥ ng gs fk Muy 1 
nly. Those whom we have sold can tell 
n of ir Berkshires. HILLCREST FARM, 
th M. Harris, Owner, Clarksville, Va. | 
~ e , 
DUROCS-- March Pigs --DUROCS 
Now YPoocking Orders for March Pigs 
Sired by PATHFINDER PREEMINENT, and out 


large, stretchy sows of Defender breeding, a 
blending of two of the largest strains of Durocs. 


PRICES: $20 AND UP. 
FAIRMONT FARMS, UNIVERSITY, N. C. 
E. S. VANATTA, Owner and Manager. 











!_ DUROC-JERSEYS— 


500 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
Everything — by double treatment. 
nRED ANI EN SOWS AND GILTS 
SERVICE BOsRS. and PIGS, both sexes, 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from 
ne to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed WRITE US. 

BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 

7 


Brinkley, Ark. 
weet 











ee, Service Boars 


We offer for immediate sale a few High-class Ser- 
vice Boars, State Fair winners and proven sires, 
ty es we are ashamed to put in print. One 


rth a carload of untried pigs. 
If you want 


ese boars is w 
ve expect to let them go at once. 
a bear at a bi argain, act quick. 


JORDAN BROS., McCullers, N. C. 














Boars Reg. Duroc- Jerseys ---Pigs 
Registered Duroc-Jerseys at Reduced Prices. 


Cho: ice Service Boars end Pigs of both sexes. Shipped 
i approval to partit s furnis shing good reference. 


c. C.D. MURPHY, ATKINSON, N. C. 








° ”? 
—“Big Type Durocs of Quality’”— 
Booking Orders for March and April Pigs—$15 each 
while they last. Anything in high-class Durocs. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
A. C. RHODES, NORTH RIVER, VA. 


__POLAND-CHINAS 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS ) 
The Mortgage Lifters | 


At farmers’ prices. Have greatest blood lines on 
wr h. Can furnish pigs and shoats not akin. 
‘te 4nd learn more about these great hogs. 


Bs. wie Farm, 


Creswell, N. C. 
cial 























a 





Send. in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 











O. 1. C.’s 


eee 


Ori laatore of 
the Famous 
0. 1. €. 














Breed The Best 


THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 
FAT HOGS 


Why lose money breeding av 
and feeding 7 hogs? 
Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
Weighed 3806 Pounds. 
We are the most extensive ' 
breeders and shippers of 
pure bred hogs in the world. Write to, 
day for the true story of the real O. I. C 
Hogs. ie! foreign shipments 

ove fnment Inspected 
We have bred the O, I, se since 1863 
and have never lost a kes with cholera or 
any other contagious disease, although 
they are not cholera proof. 


Weare — mo) FOR 
OOK 


“The Boh — Birth 2 Sale” 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
-508 - 





Females, 

Bull Calves 
Bulls ready ior ser- 
vice. 

Priced to sell. 


John F. Kincaid 
Leesburg, Va. 





_HOLSTEINS 


| — KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS =, 
All Ages—All Sexes. 

Write us your wants. 
| Prices reasonable. 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 


« ’ : — 














Sire of the Famous King Segis breed- 
ing. Dam and granddam 
good yearly records. 


Bull Calf at Less Than One-half 


HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED 


JOS. A. TURNER,’ Mor., 
| Sent. F, Hollins, Va. 


JERSEYS 


POPPA" 














PDI 








Virginia’s Premier Register of Merit 
Herd—Show Ring Winners. 
JERSEY BULL SALE 
MANNSFIELD HALL FARM, 


Fredericksburg, 
aan 








Virginia. 
es 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
— Private Sale Dairy Cattle — 


HOLSTEIN, GUERNSEY, JERSEY. 
160 Head Registered Stock and Grades —100 Head 
oth sexes, all ages, etc. Full particulars furnished. 


PALMETTO FARMS, AIKEN, 8. C. 











LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 


Write at once. 


The Progressive Farmer Company 








IPASTURES FOR HOGS| 


THE ANIMAL INDUSTRY DIVISION 
—of the— 
NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
HAS PROVEN 
by experiments, that— 
Pork can be produced in the Eastern Part of North Carolina 
through the use of 


SOY BEAN AND PEANUT PASTURES 


When supplemented with concentrates, 38 per cent CHEAPER, 
than with concentrates alone. 


This variation in cost of production covers the difference between 
Profit and Loss, as illustrated below. 





















xX) 
" OR 
OOP” 0% 
LR , SER 
ver atatte areMaMar ee 0) 


With Pasture 


‘oe 





Without Pasture 
2 ACRES OF PEANUTS or 2 ACRES OF SOY BEANS 


Planted in May, will, with 25 Bushels of Corn, finish a litter of 
Spring Pigs. 








Along these lines lies the ‘tuture Prosperity of the Southern Farmer. 





WRITE THE 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DIVISION FOR FURTHER aetcrnpores 














i lee =. 





15 SOWS— DUROC BRED SOWS OF QUALITY —15 SOWS 
Bred to Farrow April and May 
All Good Ones — Price $75, $100, $125 


You Get Your Money Back on First Litter. 

Special to the North Carolina Breeders of Hogs:—li you are in thie 
market for any purebred DUROCS and will come to see us, we will pay 
half the expenses of your trip—with the distinct understanding that you 
are under no obligations to buy anything unless you flnd what you waft 
and at the right price. Any hogs shipped, by mail order, not satisfactory 
when received, can be returned at once and get your money back. 

We have sold 70 head, mostly bred sows, since the first of the year, and if 
we have a dissatisfied customer we don’t know it. 

Come and See the Greatest Herd of Big Type Durocs in the State. 

CHESTNUT HILL F ARM, LYNCHBURG, , VIRGINIA, | 






























OLSTEIN CATTLE 


E. T. DeHAVEN, R-27, Garrettsville, Ohio, Writes: 





“I believe the purebred HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN to most 
economical producer. I oniere the Pe be aS ‘ w is . le I eee 
and healthy of our dairy breeds neighbo d s almo 
entirely in this breed THE HOLSTE IN- F RIES SL AN" “ASSOC LATiON 


breed- 


OF AMERICA is a bee t organized and most progre 
ard and 
to all 


sive af al 
ork in maintaining the produc “tic n stan 
“HOL: STEIN everywhere is a great benefit 


ing associations 
of advertising the 
owners of the breed. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
180 American Bldg. BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








SHORTHORN CATTLE 


In these strenuous times, ‘‘why waste your feed on scrub cattle Why not increase the value of 
your scrub cows 50 per cent by just one cross ofa Registered MT ORTHORN Bull The greatest breed 
for the South and the only beef breed producing milk. Cows in the Engadine Herd have been chosen 
with great discrimination and many are the tops of some of the biggest sales in America. No expense 
has been spared in the selection. We have BULLS priced to suit the individual, as well as a few 
females. If you can’t afford one, get your neighbors to go in with you. Eliminate the ‘‘scrub’’ and 


make your feed pay. 
HERD BULLS 
PROUD VILLAGER 676668 
Sire, Village Royal, the bull that has sired so 
many champions, including this year’s Interna- 
tional Reserve Gran Champion bull Dam, 
Cloverleaf Claret, by the great Maxwalton Sultan 








MAXWALTON ROMPER 941317 
Winner this year of third prize in a class of 38 
at the Inernational. Sire the $20,000 Imp. Rodney. 
Dam, Maxwalton Mina 2nd, the dam of as many 
(Avondale’s full brother), and out of Imp. Donside first prize winners and noted cattle as any other 
Pride, by the Duthie bred Golden Fame. cow in America, 


R. W. EVERETT, ENGADINE FARM, PISGAH FOREST, N. C. 

















WANTED— CATTLE, SHEEP, CALVES AND HOGS —WANTED 
Sent to Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, will bring you good prices. Large 
market, competitive buying, good raflroad service. Correspondence invited. 


C. DRIVER & CO., Commission Merchants, 


Union Stock Yards, 
Reference: Mercantile Bank, Baltimore, Md. 





Baltimore, Md. 





— —— 
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Swift dealer is near you with fertilizer in his warehouse—or ready 
to wire us your order. We are ready to make prompt shipment of 
well cured goods. 
It is a short haul from one or more of our twenty-four fertilizer factories 
to your railroad station. 
If you haven’t invested in Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizer or want more to 
make the application per acre heavier or spread on new fields, you can 
order now and get it. 
The farmer that makes a heavy application of fertilizer is the one that 
gets the low costs, the big yields and makes the most profit. 
Fertilize every acre. Remember that one acre fertilized is generally 
good for more profit than two acres without fertilizer. 
Don’t wait—get your Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizer now! 


Buy from our local dealer or our nearest Sales Division. 


Swift & Company, Dept. 124 
(Fertilizer Works) 
Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. New Orleans; La. 





+ FERTILIZERS | 
IT PAYS: TO USE THER. 























TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 





Nene 
A eo ay 
aren 
-s 


Get Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizer now 





Grow your crops at less cost 


Many farmers are making more profit 
from fifty acres properly fertilized than 
others are making from twice as many 
acres without fertilizer. 


It costs no more for preparation of land, 
seed and seeding, ground rental or in- 
terest on an acre of land yielding 80 
bushels of best corn or a bale of best 
grade cotton than for one yielding half 
as much of poor quality. 


One sure way of growing crops at less 
cost is to secure more yield per acre and 
per man. This you can do by using 
Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers. 


The extra bushels or pounds produced 
per acre by Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers 
are the ones that add greatly to your 
profit. Only the cost of fertilizer can be 
charged against this extra yield. 











“IT PAYS TO USE THEM} 








